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Sleighton  Farm  is  a demonstration  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  constructive  ideas  practically  applied.  It  stands  as  a tribute  to 
Martha  Platt  Falconer.  She  has  been  called  “the  beloved  builder  of 
the  new  idea  of  correctional  education  for  wayward  youth”.*  She 
is  a woman  of  indomitable  courage,  of  far  vision. 

She  saw  the  power  of  trust  in  character  building  and  independ- 
ently of  any  other  experiment  she  started  a real  student  participa- 
tion in  control  of  behavior.  When  most  institutions  and  many 
schools  were  filled  with  workers  bound  by  routine,  she  demanded 
character,  personality  and  culture  in  her  staff  members.  She  turned 
to  the  colleges  for  women  of  education,  refinement  and  background 
to  help  her  discover  the  way  of  reeducating  wayward  youth.  It  is  as 
if  she  had  called,  “Come,  share  with  us  your  learning  and  ideals.” 

She  came  to  the  House  of  Refuge  in  the  city  and  made  it  a pro- 
gressive school  in  the  country,  starting  many  experiments  in  pro- 
gressive school  education  before  the  day  of  progressive  country 
schools  and  with  human  material  discouraging  to  most  educators.  She 
believed  that  wholesome  activity  and  educational  control  and  inter- 
pretation of  common  tasks  such  as  housework  and  farming  were  thera- 
peutic and  valuable  assets  in  the  formation  of  good  citizens.  In  the 
place  of  discipline  she  introduced  many  interests  and  incentives; 
in  place  of  much  monotonus  routine  work  indoors  she  provided  a 
variety  of  farm,  household,  school  and  recreational  activities. 

Visitors,  workers,  and  girls  at  Sleighton  Farm,  discern  there 
a spirit,  an  atmosphere  that  pervades  the  place  and  the  work,  in- 
tangible, magical.  She  had  the  faith  that  believed  in  and  expected 
the  best  of  every  girl  and  every  staff  member.  She  made  each 
worker  and  each  girl  feel  that  she  was  a necessary  part  of  the  whole 
whether  she  was  dusting  cobwebs  or  guiding  the  educational  cur- 
riculum. All  through  the  years  those  who  have  had  the  privilege  Of 
working  directly  or  indirectly  under  her  inspiration  and  leadership 
have  felt  the  far  sightedness,  rightness,  beauty  and  courage  of  her 
ideals.  To  her,  more  than  to  any  single  person,  is  due  the  honor 
of  pioneer  work  in  the  rehabilitation  of  juvenile  delinquents. 


*Yan  "Waters,  Miriam,  Youth  in  Conflict,  The  dedication. 
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It  is  very  gratifying  to  us  who  work  with  the  girls  at  Sleighton 
Farm  to  be  able  now  to  answer  with  some  accuracy  the  qiiestion 
“What  proportion  of  your  girls  make  good?”  Withdrawal  of  our 
jurisdiction  automatically  takes  place  when  a girl  becomes  twenty- 
one,  and  with  that  withdrawal  the  contact  usually  ceases,  so  that 
until  this  study  was  made  we  had  no  actual  information  by  which 
to  measure  the  results  of  our  work. 

That  so  large  a proportion  of  the  women  visited  were  settled 
and  doing  well  is  gratifying.  It  is  especially  so  when  we  remember 
that  these  women  were  committed  to  the  School  between  1913  and 
1915  and  that  they  were  on  parole  during  the  years  between  1915 
and  1920.  Those  were  the  years  of  the  war  and  its  aftermath,  the 
years  when  extremest  economy  was  practiced  by  every  individual 
and  every  institution.  The  efficiency  of  the  Sleighton  Farm  parole 
staff  was  seriously  affected  by  the  necessity  for  economy.  At  no 
time  during  those  years  was  it  large  enough  to  give  adequate  at- 
tention to  all  the  girls  on  parole.  Girls  were  sent  to  their  homes  who 
needed  far  better  protection  and  far  more  wholesome  surroundings 
than  their  homes  could  offer.  The  fact  that  a large  number  had  sex 
difficulties  before  becoming  adjusted  is  not  so  significant  as  is  the 
fact  that  the  consciousness  of  new  values  awakened  at  the  School 
enabled  them  eventually  to  overcome  and  settle  down  to  clean  whole- 
some marital  relations. 

A factor  undoubtedly  affecting  the  distribution  of  percentages 
is  the  presence  in  the  group  studied  of  feeble-minded  and  emotionally 
unstable  women.  At  the  time  these  women  were  in  the  School,  state* 
facilities  for  the  permanent  care  of  such  cases  were  very  limited,  and 
they  were  automatically  released  and  returned  to  society  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one.  Today  facilities  have  been  expanded  and  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  the  majority  of  girls  of  these  types  committed  to  an 
institution  for  permanent  care  before  release  from  Sleighton  Farm 
takes  place. 

That  so  large  a proportion  of  girls  made  a successful  adjustment 
is  a high  tribute  to  the  basic  principles  of  the  educational  plans 
inaugurated  by  Mrs.  Martha  P.  Falconer,  the  outstanding  features  of 
which  are  the  balance  of  academic  and  industrial  education,  the 
reality  of  responsibility  and  trust  placed  in  the  children  and  the  in- 
timate connection  between  school  and  parole.  That  Mrs.  Falconer 
had  vision  and  wisdom  far  in  advance  of  her  time  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  principles  laid  down  by  her  have  stood  the  test  of 
time  and  experience  and  are  fundamental  today  in  the  training  of 
these  girls. 
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The  study  reveals  certain  weaknesses  in  our  treatment;  the  report 
points  out  particularly  the  need  of  greater  study  of  the  'indi- 
vidual. To  a large  extent,  this  need  is  being  met,  and  today  a far 
more  intensive  study  of  each  girl  is  made,  and  far  more  individual 
treatment  is  provided,  than  was  possible  in  1913-1915.  But  there  is 
still  much  to  be  done.  Sleighton  Farm  offers  a vast  field  for  research 
along  behavior  lines.  Every  kind  of  behavior  difficulty  presents  it- 
self. Every  possible  form  of  childish  mental  conflict  can  be  found. 
The  results  of  all  kinds  of  unhappy  early  impressions  are  represented 
in  these  girls  who  come  from  the  most  sordid  and  undersirable  of 
backgrounds.  For  many  of  them  the  wholesome  life,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  self-expression,  the  carefully  thought-out  systems  of 
training  and  treatment  are  sufficient  to  restore  confidence  and  to 
build  up  the  ideals  which  enable  them  to  triumph  over  their  diffi- 
culties. For  others,  expert  advice  is  needed  to  straighten  out  their 
complex  personality  tangles.  The  establishment  of  a psychiatric 
clinic  at  the  School,  where  all  personality!  difficulties  could  Tie 
studied,  would  have  a far  reaching  influence  in  the  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  each  individual.  Such  study  would  facilitate  an 
earlier  adjustment  than  was  made  by  many  of  the  women  included 
in  the  report. 

We  are  grateful  that  such  a study  has  been  made,  for  the  light 
it  has  thrown  upon  our  work.  We  wish  to  express  our  acknowledg- 
ment to  Miss  Florence  Fitzherbert  who  made  the  field  study,  to 
Miss  Mabel  Elliott  for  the  preparation  of  the  material,  to  Professor 
Susan  M.  Kingsbury,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  under  whose  direction 
the  study  was  made  and  the  material  prepared,  to  Associate  Professor 
Hornell  Hart  for  his  helpful  criticism,  to  Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter,  former 
Secretary  of  Welfare  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  under  whose 
auspices  the  study  was  made  and  largely  financed,  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Glen  Mills  Schools  who  rendered 
financial  assistance. 

Emily  F.  Morrison, 

Superintendent. 

Sleighton  Farm, 

Darlington,  Pennsylvania, 

May  1st,  1928. 


CHAPTER  I 

SLEIGHTON  FARM— AN  EXPERIMENT  IN 
CORRECTIONAL  EDUCATION 


A.  SLEIGHTON  FARM— THE  INSTITUTION 

Sleigliton  Farm  training  school,  the  Girls’  Department  of  the 
'Glen  Mills  Schools , at  Darlington,  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania, 
has  been  a fore-runner  in  intelligent  and  humane  methods  of  reform 
education.  In  its  present  form  of  organization,  Sleigliton  Farm  is 
comparatively  new,  but  it  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  Philadelphia 
House  of  Refuge  chartered  in  1S2G,  the  second  institution  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States.1 

According  to  the  time-worn  records,  “at  a large  and  respectable 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  held  on  the  seventh  day  of 
February,  1826,  it  was  resolved  with  great  unanimity  to  resolve  a 
society  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  delinquents.”2  Application 
was  made  to  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  for  requisite  powers,  and 
on  the  23rd  of  March,  1S26,  an  act  was  passed  to  incorporate  the 
subscribers.  In  March,  1S27,  the  corporation  secured  from  the 
legislature  an  appropriation  of  five  thousand  dollars  immediately, 
and  an  allowance  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  additional 
before  June,  1827,  with  a similar  sum  before  January,  182S. 

Previous  to  this  time,  all  youthful  offenders  had  been  incarcerated 
in  prisons.  Proceeding  deliberately  in  their  newly  acquired  task, 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge  visited  the  two  Phila- 
delphia prisons,  and  found  that  in  the  Arch  Street  Prison  six  of  the 
eighty  females  were  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  nine- 
teen of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  ranged  from  thirteen  to  eighteen ; 
while  in  the  Prince  Street  Prison  fifty  per  cent  of  the  inmates  were 
boys  under  twenty.  For  adolescents  such  as  these  the  institution  was 
founded. 

On  December  1,  182S,  the  House  of  Refuge  was  opened  for  the 
reception  of  inmates.  The  previous  Saturday,  John  Sergeant,  the 
lirst  president  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  delivered  an  address  to  the 
effect  that 

“A  new  institution  of  humanity  has  been  established  and 
this  day  taken  its  place  among  the  numerous  monuments  of 
enlightened  wisdom  * * * * provident  charity  has  attested 
the  earnest  and  continued  efforts  of  our  state  and  her  citizens 
to  improve  the  condition  of  society,  to  alleviate  the  sufferings 

1 A similar  institution,  was  charter-ed  in  New  York  City  in  1824.  See  Snedden,  D.  S.  : 
Administration  and.  Educational  Work  of  Juvenile  Reform  Schools  (Columbia  University  Series 
No.  12),  p.  11-12. 

2 Quoted  from  a speech  made  by  N.  llubois  Miller  at  the  laying  of  the  comer  stone  of  Glen 
Mills  Schools.  See  Seventy-fifth  Annual  Report,  Chapter  I. 
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of  misfortune  and  to  mitigate  as  far  as  possible  the  evils  of 
horror  and  crime.”1 

Chartered  as  a private  corporation  partially  supported  by  state 
subsidy,  this  institution  which  provides  special  correctional  educa- 
tion for  youthful  offenders  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  Our 
concern,  however,  is  with  the  girls’  department  of  this  organization. 
The  growth  of  this  branch  is  apparent.  In  1828  the  daily  average 
of  the  female  population  was  3 ; the  next  year,  32 ; in  1852,  102 ; in 
1908,  333;  and  at  present  it  is  approximately  450.  At  first  the 
boys  and  girls  were  housed  in  the  same  building,  but  because  of  in- 
creased numbers,  separate  quarters  were  erected  at  22nd  and  Polar 
Streets  in  1870.  Here  the  “fallen  girls”  were  housed  until  1909,  when 
the  gilds’  department  was  transferred  to  “Sleighton  Farm.”  The 
change  in  name  has  been  no  greater  than  the  change  in  the  whole 
character  of  the  institution. 

In  1906,  Mrs.  Martha  P.  Falconer  arrived  in  Philadelphia  to 
take  charge  of  the  House  of  Refuge.2  Here  she  found  an  organiza- 
tion committed  to  highest  ideals,  which  still  possessed  most  of  the 
characteristics  of  a punitive  and  penal  institution.  Indeed,  the 
establishment  still  clung  to  its  locked  doors  and  barred  windows; 
the  girls  lived  under  a system  of  military  regime,  were  dressed  in 
sombre  uniform,  and  never  once  were  they  allowed  to  forget  that 
they  were  “ruined  girls”  whom  society  was  specially  favoring  by 
giving  them  “refuge.”  When  Mrs.  Falconer  became  superintendent 
of  the  House  of  Refuge,  life  resembled  steam  under  pressure.  She 
resolved  to  change  things,  and  change  them  she  did!  There  must 
be  a safety  valve.  Why  not  take  the  girls  to  church?  Acting  quickly, 
Mrs.  Falconer  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  clergy,  and  the  story 
is  told  that  girls  and  officers  alike  sat  up  late  Saturday  night  making 
and  trimming  hats  to  wear  to  services  the  next  morning.  The 
Catholic  girls  attended  services  first,  and  when  they  came  home,  they 
passed  out  their  hats  to  the  Protestant  girls  standing  in  line. 

Other  innovations  took  place,— even  the  menus  were  altered  to 
give  a pleasant  variety  to  the  meals.  Although  hampered  by  the 
type  of  institutional  equipment,  Mrs.  Falconer  worked  out  a sem- 
blance of  a cottage  system.  The  girls  were  divided  into  groups 
each  having  its  own  dining  room,  living  room,  and  sleeping  quarters. 
The  new  girls  were  not  allowed  to  go  to  church  and  were  required  to 
eat  their  meals  in  silence.  But  through  cooperative  conduct  they 
might  secure  residence  in  another  part  of  the  building  and  receive 
certain  other  privileges.  Mrs.  Falconer,  indeed,  was  trying  to  ac- 
complish what  the  early  founders  had  set  out  to  do — “to  provide  a 

JFrom  the  address  “delivered  before  the  citizens1  of  Philadelphia  at  the  House  of  Refuge  on 
Saturday,  the  29th  of  November,  1828  by  John  Sergeant,  President  of  the  Institution.”  Reports 
of  The  House  of  Refuge,  1828  to  1832  inclusive,  Vol.  I,  p.  4. 

Annual  Report  for  Glen  Mills  School  for  1906,  p.  46. 
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home  where  the  children  of  poverty  and  ignorance  would  be  sheltered 
from  temptation  and  led  into  ways  of  usefulness  and  virtue.” 

Years  before  (in  1892),  the  boys’  department  had  moved  to  the 
country.  Hei’e  the  freedom  of  the  rural  surroundings  afforded  an 
entirely  different  type  of  life.  Mrs.  Falconer  was  resolved  that  the 
girls  should  have  an  equal  chance.  Within  two  years  her  idea  had 
become  an  accomplished  fact. 

In  April,  1908,  ground  was t broken  for  the  first  building  on  the 
hundred  acre  farm  that  Alfred  C.  Harrison,  one  of  the  managers, 
had  presented  to  the  Corporation.  During  the  summer  months, 
various  groups  of  girls  were  allowed  to  work  in  the  gardens,  and  to 
assist  generally,  while  living  for  short  periods  in  the  old  farm  house 
and  tents.  The  farm  itself  was  ideally  located,  one  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  Darlington  station,  nineteen  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
Cope  and  Stewartson  were  employed  to  draw  plans,  and  in  1909 
four  cottages  were  ready  for  occupation.  Since  that  time  six  other 
cottages  have  been  built  and  vines  and  shrubbery  have  been  added. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  the  beautiful  stone  and  plaster 
buildings  set  down  in  the  pleasant  southern  Pennsylvania  land- 
scape constitute,  in  actual  fact,  a reformatory.  A walk  through 
the  village  street,  a saunter  in  the  sunken  garden,  a visit  to  the 
Wednesday  evening  singing  school,  make  one  feel  that  here  is  a truly 
cultural  institution  in  a setting  which  any  private  boarding  school 
might  well  envy. 

With  this  transfer  to  the  open  country  many  changes  were  made 
in  the  program  of  the  school.  The  girls  spent  many  of  their  waking 
hours  working  in  the  fields.  Indeed  since  later  acquisitions  have 
increased  the  size  of  the  farm  to  two  hundred  and  seventy  acres, 
the  crop  of  vegetables  and  fruit  has  practically  supplied  the  table 
at  the  institution.  In  the  evenings  and  on  occasional  holidays,  the 
pleasant  rural  life  has  afforded  unexcelled  advantages  for  recrea- 
tional development.  Spiritually  and  physically  the  change  of  sur- 
roundings has  been  distinctly  beneficial. 

Other  improvements  followed.  A separate  building — Lucretia 
Mott — was  set  aside  as  a reception  cottage.  Here  the  newly  com- 
mitted girl  was  sent  for  three  months’  probation.  During  this  time 
she  received  careful  supervision  both  in  her  work  and  in  her  recrea- 
tion. Very  little  freedom  was  given  the  girl,  because  freedom  was 
something  she  must  earn.  If  at  the  end  of  the  three  months  her 
conduct  was  satisfactory,  she  was  promoted  to  an  “honor  cottage.” 

In  July,  1909,  student  government  was  introduced  in  the  honor 
cottages,  giving  the  girls  for  the  first  time  some  share  in  their  own 
discipline.  Each  cottage  group  elected  its  own  officers,  with  the 
stipulation  that  the  girls  chosen  must  be  doing  well  in  school.  A 
town  meeting  was  instituted  for  each  honor  cottage  in  which  the 
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girls  discussed  common  problems  with  matron  and  student  govern- 
ment director. 

Since  removing  to  the  country,  the  administration  has  attempted 
to  keep  pace  with  the  latest  developments  in  education.  In  1913 
a psychologist  was  employed  to  analyze  the  girls’  difficulties  on 
the  basis  of  intelligence  and  emotional  stability.  Soon  it  became 
evident  that  the  girls  of  lowest  mentality  could  not  make  an  ade- 
quate response  to  the  demands  of  student  government.  Hence,  when 
adjoining  land  was  acquired  to  enlarge  the  institutional  equipment, 
the  isolated  farm  house  was  converted  into  quarters  for  this  group. 
Here,  assuming  limited  responsibility,  they  have  been  able  to  have 
a more  or  less  satisfactory  life  by  themselves. 

B.  THE  PROJECT 

It  is,  then,  to  this  community,  called  “Sleighton  Farm,”  that  the 
girls  committed  by  the  courts  in  the  eastern  and  central  counties 
of  Pennsylvania  are  sent.  The  enthusiastic  observer  is  often  prone 
to  ask  why  a girl  must  be  delinquent  before  she  may  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  such  beautiful  surroundings.  Although  perhaps  an 
evasion,  the  answer  is  that  Sleighton  Farm  is  attempting  to  give 
to  the  girls  some  of  the  advantages  that  more  fortunate  children 
derive  from  home  surroundings  and  social  environment.  What  the 
actual  value  of  life  at  the  Farm  and  its  concomitant  training  has 
been  is  another  question,  and  it  is  the  question  that  this  study  under 
takes  to  answer. 

In  the  year  1924  the  Department  of  Welfare  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Administration  of  the  School,  knowing  that 
only  conjecture  existed  as  to  what  the  program  was  actually  accom- 
plishing, agreed  to  finance  an  investigation.  Officers  at  Sleighton 
Farm,  working  with  Professor  Susan  M.  Kingsbury,  Director 
of  the  Carola  Woerishoffer  Graduate  Department  of  Social  Economy 
and  Social  Research  at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  framed  a project  and 
planned  a study  which  would  follow  up  white  girls1  who  had  had 
full  advantages  of  Sleighton  Farm  training  and  were  sufficiently 
mature  to  have  attained  some  degree  of  stability.  Inasmuch  as  the 
program  of  the  Farm  is  organized  on  a basis  of  at  least  two  years 
training  and  varying  periods  of  parole,  only  cases  that  conformed 
to  this  standard  were  selected.  No  cases  that  the  court  had  dis- 
charged were  considered,  since  the  mere  fact  of  court  discharge 
means  that  such  cases  have  not  had  the  full  term  training  and  parole 
period.  For  the  same  reason  girls  over  eighteen  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  commitment  were  not  included.  Again,  that  an  analysis 
of  the  girls’  conduct  on  the  basis  of  their  intelligence  might  be  made, 

JAn  attempt  to  follow  up  colored  girls  would  have  greatly  complicated  an  already  difficult 
task,  hence  these  cases  were  eliminated. 
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only  girls  who  had  been  given  mental  tests  were  included.  The 
study  was  thus  arbitrarily  limited.  The  girls  committed  during 
1913,  1914,  and  1915,  who  were  at  the  time  of  the  study  twenty-five 
years  of  age  or  over,1  and  who  met  the  above  requirements,  consti- 
tute the  group  selected.  This  meant  that  the  girls’  ages  ranged  from 
14  to  17  years  at  time  of  commitment,  and  from  25  to  29  years  when 
the  study  was  made. 

In  order  to  secure  a representative  group,  all  cases  meeting  the 
requirements  were  taken  from  the  first  nine  commitments  of  each 
month.  By  this  method  125  names  were  obtained.  Throughout  the 
study  this  is  called  the  “intensive  group”  or  “group  followed.” 

These  girls  were  then  located  and  visited  by  the  chief  parole 
officer,  Miss  Florence  Fitzherbert.  The  material  she  secured  is 
analyzed  in  later  chapters. 

In  addition  to  these  125  cases,2  78  others  (designated  hereafter 
as  the  “additional  group”)  met  all  the  requirements  for  the  study, 
but  did  not  fall  within  the  first  nine  commitments.  However,  all 
information  in  the  school  case  records  was  analyzed  for  the  whole 
number  (203)  to  make  certain  that  no  selective  factors  had  entered 
in,  and  to  secure  a more  complete  picture  of  the  girl  as  committed 
to  Sleighton  Farm. 

This  study  represents  the  first  attempt  to  test  objectively  the 
program  and  methods  of  modern  reformatory  training.  Following 
up  intensively  girls  who  had  once  had  the  presumable  advantage  of 
one  of  the  best  institutions  for  delinquent  girls  in  America,  it  thus 
offers  for  the  first  time  some  light  on  how  far  correctional  education 
actually  corrects. 

Almost  without  exception,  these  girls  are  sex  delinquents,  yet 
they  represent  a distinct  group  of  sex  delinquents — the  girls  who 
come  under  the  arm  of  the  law.  Analysis  of  their  home  surround- 
ings, the  social  and  economic  handicaps  under  which  they  have 
lived,  would  indicate,  however,  that  they  were  fortunate  indeed 
in  being  thus  apprehended  and  transferred  to  the  pleasant  environ- 
ment of  Sleighton  Farm.  But  Sleighton  Farm  is  limited  by  its  very 
nature  as  an  institution.  Its  purpose  is  essentially  remedial,  and  as 
such,  possesses  an  inherent  weakness,  that  of  being  unable  to  attack 
the  basic  causes  of  the  problem.  Its  correctional  program  is  an 
indication  of  the  failure  of  our  present  civilization  to  meet  a funda- 
mental social  problem.  At  best,  the  reformatory  receives  the  girl 
after  lasting  damage  has  been  done.  In  a sense,  the  work  performed 
is  comparable  to  that  of  a hospital  at  the  foot  of  a dangerous  hill. 
Some  of  the  patients  may  recover  with  treatment,  though  they  carry 
vicious  scars;  others  will  be  greatly  helped;  whereas  a third  group 


JThat  is,  in  the  fall  of  1924  when  the  survey  was  started. 

2 Information  was  secured  from  110  of  these' cases.  See  footnote  1,  Page  3,  Cli.  III. 
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will  receive  little  or  no  benefit  from  the  best  treatment  which  the 
institution  affords. 

Without  regard  for  what  has  seemed  to  some  writers  a para- 
doxical position  in  regard  to  sex  life  (we  cannot  discuss  here  the 
controversy  between  the  New  Psychology  and  the  treatment  of  sex 
delinquency)  the  sex  delinquent  is  a fact.  The  state  regards  the 
sex  delinquent,  and  in  this  case  usually  the  female  sex  delinquent, 
as  an  offender  against  the  law.  Religionists,  on  the  other  hand, 
often  maintain  that  the  girl  has  “sinned.”  The  latter  provide  mid- 
night missions;  the  former,  state  reformatories;  and  it  is  to  these 
reformatories  that  the  female  adolescent  sex  delinquent  is  eventu- 
ally sent  to  share  the  institutional  life  of  a similarly  committed 
group.  Fortunately  reform  schools  no  longer  emphasize  the  puni- 
tive aspect  of  reform.  They  seem  to  have  reached  the  remedial 
stage  in  treatment  and  are  now  educational  in  theory  and  practice. 

As  for  the  study  itself,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  categories 
employed  in  classifying  the  girls’  status  now  after  they  have  been 
away  from  Sleighton  Farm  eight  to  ten  years.  The  criteria  es- 
tablished as  to  present  social  adjustment  follow  so-called  social 
standards.  That  is,  a girl  is  held  to  have  made  a “completely 
successful”  adjustment  if  she  has  in  no  way  offended  accepted 
social  and  sex  mores.  The  term  “seemingly  stable”  has  been  applied 
to  the  two  groups  that,  for  various  reasons,  have  found  adjustment 
difficult,  but  are  at  present  conforming  to  the  social  code.  The 
group  that  has  consistently  refused  to  conform  to  social  standards 
has  been  designated  as  “failed.” 

It  has  been  the  writer’s  task  to  analyze  and  interpret  the  records 
at  Sleighton  Farm  and  the  material  which  Miss  Florence  Fitzherbert, 
the  field  investigator,  secured  in  her  interviews  with  the  girls 
Samples  of  the  two  schedules  (one  used  in  taking  off  the  data  from 
the  school  records  and  the  other  used  in  the  home  investigation) 
are  given  in  Appendix  C. 

The  information  in  the  Sleighton  Farm  records  was  at  once  scanty 
and  difficult  to  analyze.  It  was  often  necessary  to  read  a large 
mass  of  heterogeneous  material  ranging  from  personal  correspond- 
ence to  sketchy  school  reports.  Sometimes  the  only  record  of  a girl’s 
conduct  was  that  found  in  the  letters.  Sometimes  the  parole  officers 
had  failed  to  make  an  adequate  report  of  the  girl’s  placement  or 
of  her  behavior.  Altogether  the  type  of  records  existent  during  the 
early  years  at  the  Farm  limited  the  interpretation  of  causal  rela- 
tions. 

In  the  analysis  based  on  the  interviews,  no  such  difficulties  were 
encountered.  Here  the  categories  were  already  established,  and  all 
additional  information  was  entered  upon  running  sheets.  After 
careful  study  of  schedules,  the  material  was  taken  off  in  the  form 
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of  tables,  and  the  significant  percentages  established.  Throughout 
the  whole  analysis  the  validity  of  the  statistical  interpretation  has 
been  established  by  Hart’s  tables  for  testing  the  reliability  of  a 
pencentage.1 

Miss  Fitzherbert’s  unique  and  untiring  effort  made  available  the 
data  which  form  the  significant  part  of  our  study.  After  the  cases 
were  selected  and  the  schedules  drawn  up,  she  visited  the  girls  and 
discovered  for  the  first  time  what  becomes  of  the  delinquent  girl.  This 
was  not  an  easy  task.  Often  the  only  clue  she  had  as  to  the  girl’s 
present  address  was  that  Mary  Bunnan  had  seen  her  last  week,  or 
that  the  corner  grocer  knew  Jennie’s  aunt.  Her  knowledge  of  these 
girls  during  her  ten  years  as  worker  and  parole  officer  at  Sleighton 
Farm  gave  her  many  invaluable  contacts,  and  only  through  acquaint- 
anceship was  she  able  to  locate  many  of  the  girls.  In  so  many 
instances  tbe  family  had  moved  from  the  last  address  given  in  the 
Sleighton  Farm  records  that  her  ingenuity  was  called  upon  in  every 
situation.  Finally,  however,  she  was  able  to  locate  or  secure  informa- 
lion  about  all  except  3 of  the  125  cases.  Five  of  the  number  were  dead 
and  7 were  too  far  away  to  interview;  hence  the  intensive  study  is 
for  the  most  part  limited  to  an  analysis  of  110  cases.  Again,  her 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  girls  made  it  possible  to  obtain  in- 
formation which  a stranger  could  not  have  secured.  Most  of  the 
girls  welcomed  the  visitor  as  a friend  and  were  glad  to  answer  her 
questions.  Indeed,  most  of  them  seemed  pleased  to  think  the  Farm 
was  still  interested  in  them.  The  reliability  of  the  study  is  so  de- 
pendent on  Miss  Fitzherbert’s  work  that  her  own  statement  of 
methods  and  procedure  used  is  herewith  presented: 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  PIIOCEDURE  FOLLOWED  IN 
THE  SLEIGHTON  FARM  SURVEY 

By  Florence  Fitzherbert, 

Chief  Parole  Officer 

The  technique  employed  in  this  follow-up  survey  of  Sleighton 
Farm  girls  falls  logically  into  two  phases:  first,  locating  the  girl; 
and  second,  securing  information  as  to  her  present  economic  and 
social  status  as  well  as  her  behavior.  Throughout  the  whole  study 
every  effort  was  made  to  attain  these  ends  without  in  any  way  creat- 
ing a situation  which  would  be  unpleasant  for  either  the  girl  or  her 
family.  ' 

The  procedure  employed  in  locating  the  girls  was  somewhat  varied 
because  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  different  communities.  Wherever 
possible  the  cases  were  cleared  through  a social  service  exchange. 
With  the  Philadelphia  cases,  and  these  were  in  the  majority,  many 

'Hart,  Horn  ell.  “The  Reliability  of  a Percentage.”  In  Journal  American  Statistical  Asso- 
ciation, March  1926,  pp.  40-46. 
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families  were  found  to  have  been  known  to  the  exchange,  but  were 
no  longer  active.  Under  these  circumstances  a visit  to  the  registered 
agency  was  generally  more  satisfactory  than  correspondence.  A 
letter  often  brought  the  response  that  the  organization  had  no 
“valuable”  information,  whereas  an  investigation  proved  that  it  had 
much  more  recent  knowledge  than  any  available  at  Sleighton  Farm. 
Often  the  parental  home  could  be  located  after  such  a visit.  When 
the  Sleighton  Farm  record  showed  that  the  girl’s  residence  might  be 
secured  from  a reliable  source,  correspondence  usually  was  success- 
ful in  obtaining  it.  In  a few  instances  addresses  were  secured  from 
families  to  whom  the  girls  had  been  paroled,  especially  when  the 
record  indicated  that  the  girls  still  kept  in  touch  with  their  former 
employers. 

After  this  information  was  secured,  the  girls  were  classified  into 
two  tentative  groups ; first,  those  who  lived  in  or  near  enough  to 
Pennsylvania  to  make  a visit  practicable,  and  second,  those  who  lived 
so  far  away  as  to  make  an  interview  impossible,  altlio  later  informa- 
tion sometimes  put  the  distant  girl  into  the  former  group.  A visit 
was  made  to  the  parental  home  of  girls  in  the  second  group  if 
possible,  and  later  a letter  was  sent  to  the  girl  asking  for  further  in- 
formation, taking  care  not  to  mention  the  Farm  in  case  her  husband 
had  not  been  informed  of  her  history. 

Merely  finding  the  parental  home,  even  with  a fairly  recent  ad- 
dress, was  no  easy  task.  In  Philadelphia  the  war  and  the  building  of 
the  parkway  had  brought  many  complicating  changes  in  the  housing 
situation.  When  a call  was  made  at  the  last  known  address,  usually 
the  family  had  moved  and  the  present  occupants  would  direct  the 
visitor  to  the  oldest  neighbor  for  information.  This  old  neighbor 
might  remember  the  family  vaguely,  but  would  know  nothing  of  their 
present  whereabouts.  She,  in  turn,  would  give  the  address  of  an  old 
friend  of  the  family,  or  perhaps  the  butcher  with  whom  the  family 
traded,  and  finally  the  parental  home  would  be  located.  Always, 
there  was  no  disclosure  of  the  visitor’s  identity,  and  the  general 
inquiry  was  made  concerning  the  family  with  no  special  reference 
to  the  girl.  Once  located,  the  parents  were  usually  cordial  and  gave 
the  girl’s  married  name  and  address  as  a matter  of  course.  In  but 
five  instances  was  the  family  uncooperative,  and  two  of  these  were 
so  foreign  that  they  could  not  be  made  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  visit. 

The  next  step  was  to  visit  the  girls.  As  the  majority  were  mar- 
ried, each  call  was  carefully  timed  so  that  it  might  be  over  before  the 
husband  came  in  from  work  either  at  noon,  or  in  the  evening. 
This  was  always  done  because  often  there  was  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  husband  knew  of  the  girl’s  commitment  and  any  explanations 
would  have  been  embarrassing.  Difficulties  in  procedure  were  numer- 
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oils.  Ordinarily,  it  was  easier  to  locate  the  girls  in  the  small  towns 
or  rural  communities  where  the  probation  officer  and  welfare  or- 
ganizations knew  the  case  and  were  able  to  give  a history  of  the 
whole  family.  In  case  a new  probation  officer  were  in  charge,  the 
ex-probation  officer  was  visited,  if  still  living  in  the  community. 
Often  the  family  could  be  traced  through  the  postoffice. 

Following  the  visit,  any  hints  as  to  erratic  behavior  or  institu- 
tional residence  were  followed  up  by  again  clearing  through  the 
social  service  exchange;  or,  if  any  mention  was  made  of  a hospital 
trip,  an  institution,  or  an  individual  whom  officers  at  the  Farm  had 
previously  found  reliable,  an  attempt  was  made  to  verify  the  girl’s 
story. 

After  visiting  the  Philadelphia  girls,  all  cases  were  sent  through 
the  court  exchange  at  the  Morals  Court.  Sometimes  there  was  real 
difficulty  in  checking  up  the  prostitutes  because  they  had  been 
arrested  under  so  many  aliases.  If  there  was  any  suspicion  of  the 
girls  having  been  in  Magistrates  Court,  an  effort  was  made  to 
verify  it.  Although  there  were  no  Morals  Courts  in  the  smaller 
towns,  the  probation  officer  was  usually  familiar  enough  with  the 
local  court  to  know  of  any  court  cases.  In  such  event,  the  names 
were  cleared  in  the  police  record  room.  Here  the  names  were  given 
orally  to  avoid  later  dismission  in  the  police  department. 

After  each  visit  the  information  received  was  entered  in  the 
schedules,1  and  any  additional  information  was  recorded  on  the 
running  sheet.  Altogether,  the  exchanges,  agencies,  and  courts  were 
most  cooperative  in  placing  their  records  at  the  disposal  of  the  survey. 


To  Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter,  formerly  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Welfare  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  Miss  Emily  F.  Morrison,  Super- 
intendent of  Sleighton  Farm,  who  has  carefully  and  critically  read 
this  report,  the  author  wishes  to  make  acknowledgment  for  so 
generously  sponsoring  the  study  and  for  rendering  financial  assist- 
ance through  the  Department  and  the  School,  and  for  their  courteous 
assistance  throughout  the  investigation.  The  author  is  also  deeply 
grateful  to  Professor  Susan  M.  Kingsbury,  director  of  the  Carola 
Woerislioffer  Graduate  Department  of  Social  Economy  and  Social 
Research  at  Bryn  Mawr  College.  It  was  at  her  suggestion  that  the 
writer  undertook  the  analysis,  and  under  her  careful  supervision 
that  the  work  has  been  completed. 

Many  sociologists,  social  workers,  and  experts  in  the  field  of  de- 
linquency have  made  valuable  suggestions  during  the  course  of  this 
study,  and  to  them  the  writer  extends  expressions  of  appreciation. 
The  author  is,  however,  particularly  indebted  to  Dr.  Helen  Leland 
Witmer  for  her  assistance  in  making  tables  and  her  helpful  criticism 
in  the  analysis  of  the  material. 


1 Sec  Section  C of  Appendix. 
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C.  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS  OF  THE  SURVEY 
Summary. 

Whatever  value  may  be  attached  to  this  follow-up  survey  of  Sleigh- 
ton  Farm  girls  lies  in  the  light  it  throws  on  the  problems  of  sex 
delinquency  and  correctional  education.  After  long  and  tedious 
analysis,  we  have  not  always  been  able  to  determine  the  causal 
factors  in  behavior.  Some  of  the  conclusions  have  been  contrary  to 
what  we  might  have  expected.  Like  Cyril  Burt,1  the  author  is 
convinced  that  isolated  factors  can  never  provide  a fair  index  to 
the  problem  of  behavior.  We  must  rather  take  into  consideration 
all  factors  and  their  relation  to  each  other  if  we  hope  to  understand 
the  basis  of  individual  conduct.  Despite  the  apparent  insignificance 
of  many  of  the  factors  studied,  certain  pertinent  conclusions  were 
established  by  this  study.  We  may  summarize  briefly  the  outstanding 
facts  in  relation  to  the  girl,  her  training,  and  her  present  adjustment 
as  follows: 

The  girls  committed  to  Sleighton  Farm  represent  a definitely 
handicapped  group.  Indeed,  over  half  (52.2  per  cent)  of  the  group 
came  from  broken  homes  of  low  economic  status,  often  with  the 
further  drawback  of  low  moral  standards.  In  addition,  approxi- 
mately two-thircls  of  the  girls  were  definitely  defective  in  intelligence, 
and  only  an  insignificant  percentage  had  made  normal  progress  in 
school.  These  standards  are  far  below  those  of  continuation  school 
girls  in  Philadelphia.2  These  conditions,  together  with  the  early 
induction  into  the  ranks  of  industry,  have  brought  about  such  mal- 
adjustment as  to  make  conflict  between  these  girls  and  the  social 
system  almost  inevitable. 

Sleighton  Farm,  in  an  atmosphere  of  culture,  refinement,  and 
kindly  interest,  .has  attempted  to  give  the  girls  some  of  the  advant- 
ages their  home  surroundings  have  denied  them,  inculcating  withal  a 
new  sense  of  value.  Without  emphasizing  the  girls’  past,  believ- 
ing the  girls  to  be  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  the  Farm 
has  attempted  to  replace  the  old  standards  with  new.  The  girls 
themselves  are  aware  of  the  changes  life  at  the  institution  has  effected. 
Often  they  have  made  an  effort  to  raise  their  own  families  to  their 
newly  acquired  standards.  Many  have  made  a complete  break  with 
their  unfortunate  home  ties.  Coupled  with  this  therapeutic  aspect 
of  the  training,  the  practical  instruction  in  household  arts,  sewing, 
handcraft,  and  farming  offered  by  the  Farm  has  had  a salutary  effect 
on  the  mode  of  life  and  the  type  of  home  which  very  many  of  the 
girls  have  adopted. 

In  summing  up  the  results,  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  the  em- 
phasis should  be  laid.  Are  these  girls  any  better  today  than  if  they 


'Burt,  Cyril:  The  Young  (Delinquent , 1925:  pp.  574-575. 

"Ormsbeei  Hazel  Grant:  The  Ymng  Employed  Girl,  1927;  pp.  16-21,  58-64. 
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had  not  had  the  presumable  advantages,  both  of  atmosphere  and  of 
training?  We  cannot  tell,  as  no  comparable  study  has  been  made 
of  wayward  girls  in  court  cases,  who  were  not  finally  sent  to  a 
reform  school,  or  who  were  sent  to  a so-called  “old  type”  or  “non- 
progressive” school.  We  have  found  that  in  the  long  run,  that  is, 
by  the  end  of  a ten  year  period,  the  largest  share  (76.3  per  cent) 
have  eventually  made  a seemingly  stable  adjustment  in  the  eyes  of 
their  own  community.  That  so  many  should  finally  have  become 
satisfactory  citizens  is  encouraging,  whether  or  not  their  adjustment 
has  been  conditioned  by  their  training.  Yet  we  find  that  only  a small 
percent  are  able  immediately  to  make  a completely  successful  ad- 
justment, if  we  judge  by  accepted  social  standards.1  That  is,  less 
than  one-fourth  (23.6  per  cent)  were  able  to  adjust  with  no  serious 
difficulty  following  their  period  of  training  and  parole;  13.6  per  cent 
had  serious  personality  problems  (of  non-sex  nature)  in  adjusting, 
but  are  seemingly  stable  at  present;  39.2  per  cent  had  serious  sex 
difficulties  in  adjusting,  but  are  apparently  stable;  and  23.6  per 
cent  (exactly  the  same  percentage  as  the  group  which  had  no  diffi- 
culty) have  altogether  failed  in  adjustment. 

A large  percentage  marry,  thus  justifying  the  emphasis  in  the 
Sleighton  Farm  program  on  domestic  training.  Such  training  would 
likewise  seem  to  be  helpful,  since  those  who  made  the  best  adjust- 
ment kept  their  homes  most  attractively  and  efficiently. 

Academic  training  seems  to  bear  a slight  relation  to  adjustment. 
The  girls  who  had  made  the  highest  academic  achievement  were 
those  who  had  made  the  highest  satisfactory  adjustment.  On  the 
other  hand,  intelligence,  as  a factor  per  se,  bears  no  such  relation 
(see  Chapter  IT,  pages  8-9;  Chapter  IV,  Section  A).  The  group  is 
mentally  handicapped  60  per  cent  of  the  follow-up  group  fall  within 
the  definitely  defective  class),  and  intelligence  within  these  limits 
as  measured  by  the  Binet  and  the  Bridges-Yerkes  tests,  does  not 
seem  to  be  an  index  to  type  of  behavior — that  is,  the  mental  ratings 
are  so  nearly  the  same  in  all  adjustment  groups  as  to  give  little 
basis  for  concluding  that  delinquent  girls  with  a higher  rating  will 
do  well,  and  those  with  lower  grades  will  fail  to  adjust,  or  vice  versa. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  entire  group  score  below  110, 
and  that  only  27  per  cent  were  rated  normal. 

In  this  effort  to  discover  why  some  of  the  girls  adjusted  readily 
and  others  had  difficulty,  or  failed  to  adjust,  analysis  was  made  of 
wages,  occupational  status,  intelligence,  early  home  environment, 
and  present  marital  status.  Marital  status,  as  suggested  above, 
seems  to  have  been  of  considerable  significance;  the  other  factors 
apparently  have  not  been  causal,  which  is  surprising.  Indeed, 
occupational  status  and  wages  are  so  nearly  the  same  in  all  groups 
that  they  may  be  disregarded. 


'See  Chapter  III  for  detailed  analysis  of  categories. 
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Similarly,  the  type  of  parental  home  has  not  influenced  the  girl’s 
adjustment.  Indeed,  77  per  cent  of  the  girls  who  fall  in  Group  I 
(those  making  the  best  adjustment)  came  from  broken  and  immoral 
homes,  whereas  only  4G  per  cent  of  those  who  utterly  failed  came 
from  such  homes.  Obviously,  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  conclude  that  the 
more  normal  the  home  life,  the  less  conducive  it  is  to  social  adjust- 
ment. We  may  perhaps  say,  however,  that  when  a normal  family 
maintains  a Puritanical  attitude  towards  the  “sinning  daughter,”  her 
problem  may  be  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  girl  who  makes  a com- 
plete break  with  the  low  standards  of  her  home  life. 

Satisfactory  marriage  however,  seems  to  have  been  a significant 
factor  in  enabling  the  girl  to  make  a successful  adjustment.  At 
least,  we  find  that  the  large  majority  of  those  who  had  no  difficulty 
in  adjustment  made  successful  marriages,  and  that  the  majority  of 
those  who  had  difficulty  but  later  adjusted,  married  reliable  men. 
None  of  those  who  failed  to  adjust  had  made  successful  marriages. 
Marriage,  affording  as  it  does  opportunity  for  socially  acceptable 
sex  experience,  thus  seems  to  offer  a solution  of  the  problem  of 
illicit  sex  relations.  This  is,  of  course,  quite  aside  from  the  question 
as  to  whether  marriages  among  such  groups  are  socially  desirable. 
Age  at  marriage  and  number  of  children,  however,  do  not  appear  to 
be  so  significant  as  the  fact  of  marriage  itself. 

The  sex  factor  in  adjustment  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  our 
study,  the  most  important  problem.  With  but  one  or  two  exceptions, 
the  girls  in  the  follow-up  group  had  been  committed  as  sex-delin- 
quents. During  the  period  of  readjustment  following  parole,  sex  diffi- 
culties were  again  the  largest  proximate  cause  of  maladjustment. 
The  girls’  largest  problem  then,  that  of  sex,  is  known  to  have  been 
solved  immediately  for  23.6  per  cent,  for  13.6  per  cent  there  was 
no  sex  problem,  for  39.2  per  cent  it  was  solved  after  a period  of 
time,  and  for  another  23.7  per  cent  it  was  not  solved  at  all.  (See 
Table  X.) 

Finding  in  the  material  analyzed  so  little  indication  of  causal 
factors,  Miss  Fitzherbert,  by  virtue  of  her  position  as  head  parole 
officer  at  Sleighton  Farm  long  familiar  with  these  girls,  was  asked 
to  give  a subjective  estimate  of  the  girl  while  at  the  Farm,  as  to 
temperament,  character,  and  behavior.  From  her  statements,  coupled 
with  the  findings  established  by  the  follow-up  study,  we  may  con- 
clude briefly: 

(1)  That  with  but  few  exceptions  the  girls  who  made  a good 
adjustment  were  the  ones  whom  the  officers  at  the  Farm 
would  have  expected  to  make  good,  and  for  the  most  part 
the  girls  who  failed  in  adjustment  were  the  ones  whom 
the  Farm  officers  would  have  designated  as  behavior  prob- 
lems, unstable,  or  highly  sexed. 
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(2)  That  most  of  the  girls  who  made  a completely  successful 
adjustment  had  had  also  the  benefit  of  good  supervision 
on  parole. 

(3)  That  many  of  the  girls  who  had  difficulty  in  adjusting, 
but  later  settled  down,  had  had  unsatisfactory  supervision 
on  parole.  Inadequate  or  faulty  supervision,  due  to  lack 
of  training  in  case  work  of  the  officers,  seems  to  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  some  of  the  readjustment  problems, 
if  we  accept  such  a subjective  estimate. 

(4)  That  in  some  of  the  cases  the  girls’  adjustment  difficulty 
may  be  traced  definitely  to  complete  lack  of  supervision 
when  the  girls  were  allowed  to  return  to  undesirable 
home  surroundings  during  the  parole  period.  On  the 
other  hand,  cooperation  between  the  supervising  parole 
officers  and  the  parents  has  been  rewarded  by  good  results. 

Conclusions. 

All  this  analysis  gives  us  some  realization  of  the  complex  nature 
of  sex  behavior  problems.  As  no  tangible  evidence  exists  of  causal 
relationship  between  wages,  occupation,  intelligence,  or  even  pre- 
vious home  environment  and  later  adjustment,  it  is  almost  necessary 
to  conclude  that  the  behavior  problems  have  been  largely  conditioned 
by  the  girl’s  individual  make-up  or  personality  plus  environmental 
circumstances  which  furnish  the  stimulus  to  her  behavior.  Such 
conclusions  are  further  borne  out  by  the  subjective  estimates  made 
by  the  parole  officer  as  to  predictable  behavior  on  parole.  And 
this  study  of  the  post-institutional  life  of  the  delinquent  girl  seems 
to  confirm  Dr.  Richmond’s  diagnosis.  “At  last  the  real  cause  (of 
sex  delinquency)  lies  in  the  girl  herself — in  her  mental  and  emotional 
make-up  and  the  habits  she  has  formed  in  childhood  which  lead  her 
to  act  in  certain  situations  so  as  to  come  into  conflict  with  established 
laws.  Poverty,  bad  companions,  vicious  employers,  questionable 
amusements  are  all  contributing  factors  in  particular  cases,  but  they 
have  no  general  significance.”1  What'  finally  enables  any  girl  to  make 
a satisfactory  adjustment  may  well  depend  upon  the  particular 
circumstances.  Again  it  is  possible  that  “maturity  brings  stability 

and  experience  develops  judgment, adolescence  in  iteself  may 

be  the  cause  of  delinquency.”2 

The  author,  cognizant  of  the  difficulties  under  which  Sleighton 
Farm  operates,  and  recognizing  the  changes  at  the  Farm  during  the 
past  ten  or  twelve  years,  draws  the  following  conclusions  which  may 
be  of  value  to  Sleighton  Farm  and  to  workers  interested  in  the  social 
rehabilitation  of  the  delinquent  girl: 


’See  Richmond,  Winifred:  The  Adolescent  Girl,  p.  131. 
2Ibid. 
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(1)  Within  ten  years  after  their  commitment  to  Sleigh  ton 
Farm,  three-fourths  of  the  girls  studied  finally  became  adjusted  to 
accepted  social  standards.  Yet  only  23. G per  cent  of  the  girls  were 
immediately  able  to  make  a satisfactory  adjustment,  while  sex  prob- 
lems as  serious  as  those  for  which  they  were  committed  appear  in 
Ihe  adjustment  difficulties  which  more  than  half  (62.8  per  cent) 
suffered  during  parole  and  following  release  from  the  Farm. 

(2)  To  what  extent  the  girls’  subsequent  adjustment  was  facili- 
tated by  the  Farm  we  can  only  conjecture.  Certainly  the  instruction 
in  household  arts,  the  zeal  for  order  and  cleanliness,  the  appreciation 
of  beauty  fostered  by  unusual  surroundings  at  Sleighton  Farm  must 
have  had  a salutary  effect  on  the  individual,  although  we  have 
difficulty  in  measuring  it  tangibly. 

(3)  The  period  of  readjustment  to  the  social  milieu  outside  has 
involved  serious  difficulty  to  the  majority  of  the  girls  (76.4  per  cent). 
Institutional  treatment  with  its  controlled  environment  seems  not  to 
have  corrected  anti  social  sex  behavior  so  much  as  it  has  prevented  it. 

(4)  From  the  findings  based  on  a subjective  analysis  and  the 
knowledge  which  modern  scientific  understanding  of  delinquency 
yields,  the  author  believes  that  many  of  the  hazards  of  this  turbulent 
period  might  have  been  averted,  had  the  girls  had  the  advantage  of 
expert  direction  and  supervision.  Subjective  study  of  the  girls 
revealed  definite  emotional  and  mental  defects  which  the  authorities 
agree  demand  highly  specialized  treatment  based  on  the  needs  of 
the  individual  rather  than  the  convenience  of  the  state,  or  arbitrary 
expiration  of  the  training  period. 

(5)  The  girls’  subsequent  adjustment  is  very  closely  associated 
with  satisfactory  marriage,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  solution 
to  anti-social  conduct  is  not  repression  of  sex,  hut  rather  its  ex- 
pression in  conformity  to  social  sanction. 

(6)  At  the  same  time  this  study  justifies  the  conclusion  that  the 
institutional  training  and  experience,  abetted  by  the  high  ideals  of 
honor  and  self-control  presented  at  the  Farm,  resulted  on  the  one 
hand  in  standards  making  for  a successful  marriage,  and  on  the 
other  hand  enabled  the  girl  to  maintain  a satisfactory  home. 

(7)  Again  we  must  conclude  that  more  adequate  vocational  train- 
ing and  guidance  based  upon  the  girls’  talents  and  interests  should  be 
instituted  at  the  Farm — that  the  girls  might  be  better  prepared  for 
their  occupation  before  marriage,  and  for  whatever  economic  con- 
tribution they  make  following  marriage,  if  they  do  marry. 

(8)  Finally,  with  Miriam  Van  Waters  we  may  say: 

“The  ultimate  success  of  so  large  a proportion  of  our  wards  should 
fill  us  with  humility.  It  is  they  who  have  attained  durability  and  a 
guiding  line  in  face  of  handicaps  and  failure  which  is  often  beyond 
our  utmost  reach.  We  should  recognize  that  many  who  do  not  achieve 
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a worldy  success  who  fail  in  tlieir  adjustment  to  our  sordid  city 
streets,  have  attained  the  priceless  virtues,  tolerance,  good  will,  and 
the  will-to-struggle.”1 

(9)  As  a significant  postscript  the  author  would  add  that  the 
intelligent  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  delinquent  girl  involves 
not  merely  the  application  of  scientific  technique.  It  must  necessarily 
depend  upon  changes  in  our  legal  machinery  which  will  come  only 
with  an  enlightened  public  conscience,  our  social  thinking,  if  you 
will.  Sleighton  Farm  has  made  a notable  achievement.  In  common 
with  many  other  institutions  she  is  far  removed  from  the  punitive 
treatment  which  was  formerly  accorded  to  the  Hester  Prynnes.  Yet 
Sleighton  Farm  lags  much  in  arrear  of  what  she  might  accomplish 
were  adequate  funds  and  personnel  available.  How  shall  Pennsyl- 
vania recognize  this  challenge?  Therein  shall  be  measured  the  real 
significance  of  this  report. 

CHAPTER  II 

THE  GIRL  IS  ADMITTED  TO  SLEIGHTON  FARM 

The  adolescent  committed  to  Sleighton  Farm  seems  to  be  the 
typical  delinquent  girl.  She  does  not  differ  greatly  in  either  back- 
ground or  experience  from  thousands  of  other  girls  who,  because 
of  their  behavior  problems,  are  receiving  training  at  similar  institu- 
tions. Mentally  and  socially  handicapped,  her  social  maladjustment 
is  largely  the  outcome  of  forces  over  which  she  has  had  no  control. 
In  many  instances  she  is  the  motherless  daughter  of  an  immoral 
father.  Often  we  find  her  father  to  be  an  unskilled  laborer  whose 
wages  are  scarcely  enough  to  feed  and  clothe  his  large  family.  Lack- 
ing educational  incentive  and  ambition,  the  girl  herself  has  usually 
“quit  school  to  go  to  work”  to  eke  out  the  family  wage.  She  repre- 
sents the  culmination  of  hereditary  and  environmental  factors,  and 
is  the  tragic  by-product  of  our  economic  and  social  organization. 

Nativity  of  the  Sleighton  Farm  Girl 

Unlike  some  groups  of  delinquent  girls,  especially  those  in 
large  cities,  the  majority  of  girls  in  this  study  (63.1  per  cent) 
are  American  born,  of  native  parentage,  only  7.S  per  cent 
being  foreign  born.  According  to  Breckinridge  and  Abbot,2 
only  21.6  per  cent  (563  of  2598)  of  the  white  girls  brought 
into  court  in  Chicago  during  the  years  1899-1909  were  native  born 
of  native  parents.  A comparable  situation  exists  in  Philadel- 
phia3 where  in  1921,  for  example,  the  percentage  was  only  32.3. 
This  difference  is  doubtless  due  to  the  population  make-up  of  the 

1 Van  Waters,  Miriam:  “What  is  the  Test  of  Success?”  Proceedings  of  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work,  1924,  p.  192. 

-See  The  Delinquent  Girl,  p.  57. 

3 Municipal  Court  Report  of  Philadelphia,  1921,  p.  49. 
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TABLE  I 

NATIVITY  OF  GIRLS  COMMITTED  TO  SLEIGHTON  FARM 


Nativity1 

Both  Groups 

Group  Followed 

Group  not  Followed 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Total  . 

203 

100.0 

125 

1C0.0 

78 

100.0 

Native  Bom _ _ 

128 

63.1 

77 

61.6 

51 

65.5 

Native  Parentage 

Native  bom  . 

59 

29.1 

39 

31.2 

20 

25.6 

Foreign  Parentage 

Russian  __  _ 

16 

10 

_ __ 

6 

12 

10 

4 

Irish  _ 

6 

5 

1 

5 

3 

2 

Italian  __  _ __  

4 

3 

1 

Austrian  __  _ 

3 

3 

English  _ __ 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Scotch  

2 

1 

1 

Welsh  _ _ 

2 

2 

Hungarian  _ _ 

1 

1 

Australian  

t 

1 

French  . _ ..  _ 

1 

1 

Foreign  Born  _ ___ 

ifi 

7.8 

9 

7.2 

7 

8.9 

Russian 

7 

4 

3 

German  _ _ . __  

2 

1 

1 

Scotch 

2 

1 

1 

Austrian 

2 

2 

Polish  _ _ 

1 

1 

Swedish _ 

1 

1 

French  __ 

1 

1 

1 

1 In  Sleighton  Farm  records  no  distinction  was  made  between  nativity  of  father  and  of 
mother. 


communities  here  represented.  Metropolitan  cities  such  as  Philadel- 
phia and  Chicago  have  a much  higher  percentage  of  foreign  born 
population  than  smaller  urban  communities.1  Two-tliirds  of  the 
Sleighton  Farm  girls,  on  the  other  hand,  come  from  towns  in  Penn- 
sylvania outside  the  metropolitan  area  of  Philadelphia,  the  only 
very  large  city  represented.  (See  Table  III) 

In  Pennsylvania  apparently  but  few  immigrant  girls  have  become 
“victims  of  situations  which  have  capitalized  their  ignorance  of 
American  ideals  and  customs” — an  interpretation  which  W.  I.  Thomas 
gives  for  the  higher  degree  of  sex  maladjustment  among  foreign 
born  girls.2  One  case  of  a pretty  French  girl  betrayed  by  University 
students  indicates  that  such  a situation  may  now  and  then  occur. 

Our  study  thus  gives  scant  evidence  for  assuming  that  sex  de- 
linquency represents  an  adjustment  complex  of  the  foreign  born. 
We  are  concerned  with  a social  problem  affecting  largely  the  native 
born,  although  it  may  be  true  that  the  immigrant  girl  may  be  sub- 
jected to  special  danger.  At  all  events,  92.2  per  cent  of  the  girls  with 
whom  Sleighton  Farm  has  had  to  deal  were  native  born,  and  63.1 
per  cent  were  of  native  parentage. 

JThe  native  born  white  of  native  parentage  in  Philadelphia,  for  example,  totals  54.5  per 
cent  of  total  white  population.  In  Reading,  Pa.,  88  per  cent  of  the  white  population  is  native 
born.  See  Fourteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  2,  pp.  49  and  33. 

-Thomas,  W.  I.,  The  Unadjusted  Girl  1913,  Chapter  IV,  “The  Demoralization  of  Girls.” 
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TABLE  II 


SIZE  OF  THE  COMMUNITIES  REPRESENTED  BY  THE  GIRLS 
COMMITTED  TO  SLEIGHTON  FARM 


Both  Groups 

Group  Followed 

Group  not  Followed 

Population  of  Communities 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Total  - 

203 

100 

125 

100 

78 

100 

Over  1,000,000  ...  

75 

37 

44 

35.3 

31 

39.7 

(Philadelphia) 

100,000  to  137,783  

5 

2.5 

3 

2.4 

2 

2.6 

(Scranton) 

50,000  to  75,000  

36 

17.7 

22 

17.2 

14 

16. 

25,000  to  50,000  — . 

6 

2.9 

5 

4.0 

1 

1.3 

10,000  to  25,000  

18 

8.9 

8 

6.4 

10 

12.8 

2,500  to  10,000  

23 

11.3 

14 

11.2 

9 

11.5 

Less  than  2,500  _ 

19 

9.4 

19 

Open  country  

21 

10.3 

10 

8. 

11 

14.1 

TABLE  III 


SIZE  OF  COMMUNITIES  REPRESENTED  BY  THE  GIRLS 
COMMITTED  TO  SLEIGHTON  FARM 


(Cumulative  Table  based  on  Table  II). 


Population  of  Communities 


Percentage  of 
girls  in 
both  groups 


Urban  communities  over  1,000,000 
Urban  communities  over  100,000 
Urban  communities  over  60,000 
Urban  communities  over  25,000  . 
Urban  communities  over  10,000 
Urban  communities  over  2,500  _ 
Urban  including  2,500  and  under 
All,  including  open  country  


37.0 
39.4 

57.1 

60.1 
69.0 
80.3 
89. 7 

ICO 


The  Sleighton  Farm  Girl — An  Urban  Problem. 

Sex  delinquency  as  represented  by  Sleighton  Farm  girls  is  a dis- 
tinctly urban  problem.  Eighty-nine  and  seven-tenths  per  cent  of 
the  whole  group  of  203  came  from  towns  and  cities,  while  only  10.3 
per  cent  were  from  rural  districts.  This  preponderance  of  city  girls 
within  delinquent  groups  appears  to  be  a general  situation.  Mr. 
Vogt  cites  many  instances  indicating  that  the  majority  of  the  girls 
and  women  in  reformatories  are  from  the  larger  towns  and  cities.1 
In  Delaware,  Ohio,  for  example,  all  but  10  per  cent  of  the  girls  in 
the  reformatory  were  living  in  urban  communities  at  the  time  of 
commitment. 

More  than  a third  of  the  Sleighton  Farm  girls  were  committed  by 
the  Philadelphia  court.  As  Table  III  shows,  over  half  of  the  girls 
were  living  in  urban  communities  with  a population  of  more  than 
50,000  at  the  time  of  commitment,  69.0  per  cent  came  from  towns 


1Vogt,  Paul  L.,  Introduction  to  Rural  Sociology,  p.  205. 

C— 3 
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with  a population  of  more  than  10,000,  and  80.3  per  cent  came  from 
places  of  over  2,500.  Whether  the  rural  contribution  is  small  because 
of  the  smaller  number  of  sex  delinquents  in  those  communities,  or 
only  because  so  few  are  brought  before  the  court,  is  hard  to  say. 
We  have  no  factual  evidence.  Mr.  Vogt  maintains  that  social  pres- 
sure in  village  and  rural  life  tends  to  induce  social  conformity.1 
Miss  Davenport  contends  that  rural  life  provides  more  normal  con- 
tacts between  adolescent  boys  and  girls,  with  a consequently  lower 
rate  of  sex  delinquency.2  In  any  case,  Sleighton  Farm’s  major 
problem  is,  and  will  probably  continue  to  be,  that  of  the  urban  de- 
linquent girl. 

The  Home  of  the  Delinquent  Girl. 

Wherever  the  homes  of  delinquent  girls  have  been  investigated, 
appalling  conditions  have  been  found.  Other  studies  of  the  delin- 
quent girl  have  shown  that  so  many  of  the  parents  are  dead,  or  when 
living  represent  such  an  unfortunate  moral  influence,  that  it  is 
almost  a truism  to  say  that  delinquent  girls  come  from  broken  and 
immoral  homes.  The  girls  at  Sleighton  Farm  are  no  exception. 
(See  Table  IV.) 

One  hundred  and  three  of  200  girls  in  our  study  were  from 
broken  homes,  a condition  which  Mr.  Mangold  insists  is  the  most 
important  single  proximate  cause  of  delinquency.  Our  study  seems 
to  support  this  point  of  view.3  The  divergence  between  the  number 
of  broken  and  unbroken  homes  is  wide  here  in  proportion  to  the 
status  of  the  general  population.  Shideler’s  study  in  Cincinnati, 
for  example,  indicates  broken  homes  among  approximately  only 
25  per  cent  of  the  school  population.4  More  important  for  compari- 
son is  the  status  of  the  homes  given  in  Miss  Ormsbee’s  study  of  young 
working  girls,  selected  at  random  among  the  girls  registered  in 
continuation  school  classes  of  Philadelphia.5  These  girls,  like  those 
at  Sleighton  Farm,  went  to  work  at  14  or  15  years  of  age,  and  are 
comparable  in  that  they  represent  a similar  industrial  class.  But 
Miss  Ormsbee  found  only  12  per  cent  of  the  homes  visited  had  been 
broken  either  by  death  or  separation,  as  compared  with  50  per  cent 
among  the  homes  of  Sleighton  Farm  girls. 

In  37.8  per  cent  of  the  broken  homes  of  the  Sleighton  Farm  girls, 
the  mother  was  dead.  Often  the  death  of  the  mother  means  no  super- 
vision for  the  growing  children,  a situation  admittedly  dangerous 
to  the  adolescent  girl.  On  every  side  we  hear  that  the  lack  of  dis- 
cipline during  the  formative  years  of  childhood  and  adolescence  is 

1Vogt,  Paul  L.,  op.  cit. , Ch  X,  “The  Rural  Mind.” 

2Davenport  Isabel,  Salvaging  American  Girlhood , p.  283. 

3Mangold,  George  B..  Problems  of  Child  Welfare , 1924,  p.  406. 

4Shideler,  E.  H. , “Family  Disintegration  and  the  Delinquent  Boy  in  the  United  States,” 
Journal  of  Criminal  Law,  Vol.  8,  p.  715. 

5Ormsbee,  Hazel  Grant,  The  Young  Employed  Girl,  1927,  pp.  58-60. 
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1 Three  eases  were  illegitimate  children  and  not  included  in  this  table. 

2 In  three  cases  the  child  was  adopted. 

3 In  one  case  the  child  was  adopted. 
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a recognized  source  of  behavior  problems.  The  large  number  of 
children  from  such  homes  in  correctional  institutions  gives  a basis 
for  this  opinion. 

In  82.2  per  cent  of  the  broken  homes  in  our  study  the  father  was 
dead.  Ordinarily  this  meant  that  the  mother  had  to  find  work 
outside  the  home  with  resultant  neglect  to  her  family.  Just  as 
in  the  event  of  the  mother’s  death,  when  the  mother  works  the 
children  must  necessarily  pass  a large  share  of  their  time  unsuper- 
vised, particularly  the  time  after  school  before  the  mother  returns 
home.  Miss  Hughes  found,  for  example,  that  mothers  in  industry 
were  neglecting  children  of  school  age.1  Few  mothers  with  younger 
children  were  working. 

Separation  was  the  cause  of  20.3  per  cent  of  the  broken  homes. 
In  such  homes,  not  only  is  there  an  undue  economic  burden  placed 
on  one  parent,  with  concomitant  lack  of  parental  supervision,  but 
the  child  suffers  a severe  psychological  handicap — the  destruction 
of  his  rightful  heritage,  ideals  of  normal  and  happy  family  life. 

In  9.7  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  girls  were  orphans,  of  whom  the 
greater  number  had  been  reared  in  orphanages.  Even  here  most 
child  welfare  authorities  feel  that  the  benefits  of  such  institutions 
are  at  best  controversial  and  often  undesirable.2 

Significant  as  is  the  number  of  broken  homes,  the  moral  character 
of  the  parents  seems  to  be  even  more  important.  Jsot  only  do  we  find 
that  in  56.3  per  cent  of  the  broken  homes  one  or  both  parents  were 
known  to  be  immoral,3  but  also  that  lower  moral  standards  applied 
among  the  broken  homes  more  frequently  than  among  the  unbroken 
homes.  In  only  15.5  per  cent  of  the  broken  homes  were  both  parents 
Classed  as  “moral,”  while  49.4  per  cent  of  the  parents  living  in  normal 
conjugal  state  were  rated  “moral.”  This  situation  seems  to  indicate 
that  it  is  the  broken,  immoral  home,  rather  than  the  broken  home 
per  se  that  is  a positive  factor  in  producing  juvenile  delinquency. 

The  records  were  often  so  incomplete  that  we  might  well  believe 
that  other  cases  of  immorality  existed  which  were  either  unrecog- 
nized or  not  recorded.  Likewise,  the  number  of  instances  in  which 
the  parents  were  characterized  as  “shiftless.”  “incompetent,”  or 
“slovenly”  may  well  have  indicated  influence  as  detrimental  to  the 
growing  girl  as  would  be  open  and  flagrant  immorality. 

Economic  Status  of  the  Home. 

Although  information  as  to  wages  and  extent  of  unemploy- 
ment was  not  given  in  the  records,  nevertheless  sufficient  evidence 
was  obtained  to  indicate  the  relatively  low  economic  status  of  the 
home. 

1Hughes,  Gwendolyn  S. : Mothers  in  Industry,  1925,  pp.  194-196. 

2See  Queen  Stuart.  Social  Pathology , pp.  105-109.  Also  Drucker  and  Hcxter,  Children  Astray, 
Introduction;  and  Isinbord,  “The  Handicap  of  the  Dependent  Child,”  The  Survey,  Vol.  44, 
pp.  614-616. 

3This  is  slightly  higher  than  the  percentage  of  broken  homes,  which  is  51.5  per  cent. 
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First,  the  majority  of  the  fathers  belonged  to  what  are  pre- 
sumably the  lower  skilled  and  unskilled  laboring  groups,  as  Table 


TABLE  V 


OCCUPATIONAL  STATUS  OF  THE  FATHERS  OF  SLEIGHTON 

FARM  GIRLS1 


Occupation  of  Fathers 

Total 

Group  Fo.lowed 

Group  not  Followed 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Total  

173 

100 

107 

100 

66 

100 

Lower  Skilled  and  Unskilled 
Group . 

110 

63.6 

72 

67.3 

38 

57.6 

Factory  or  mill  worker 

31 

17.9 

22 

20.5 

9 

1.3 

Farm  Laborer 

5 

3.0 

2 

1.8 

3 

4.5 

Laborer  _ 

20 

11.8 

13 

12.1 

7 

1.0 

Miner  - - _ __  _ 

24 

13.4 

15 

14.0 

9 

1.3 

Nightwatchman  

4 

2.3 

2 

1.8 

2 

3.0 

Peddler -- 

7 

4.2 

5 

4.7 

2 

3.0 

Teamster  & Cabdriver 

9 

5.2 

0 

5.6 

3 

4.5 

Transportation  Worker 

10 

6.0 

7 

G.5 

3 

4.5 

Skilled  Group 

63 

36.4 

37 

32.7 

26 

42.4 

Building  Trades  Worker 

21 

12.1 

16 

15.0 

5 

7.6 

Farmer  (operator)  

9 

5.2 

3 

2.8 

6 

0.9 

Metal  Trades  worker  

16 

8.8 

9 

8.4 

7 

1.0 

Miscellaneous  __  _ 

17 

10.3 

9 

8.4 

8 

1.2 

1 Of  the  203  girls  committed,  information  in  regard  to  occupational  status  of  the  father 
was  not  recorded  in  30  cases,  of  whom  18  were  in  the  Group  Followed  and  12  in  the  Group 
not  Followed. 


V shows.  Approximately,  only  36.4  per  cent  fell  into  the  class  of 
what  could  be  considered  skilled  workmen.  This  included  farm 
operators  (5.2  per  cent),  men  in  building  and  metal  trades  (20.9 
per  cent),  and  a miscellaneous  group  (10.3  per  cent). 

Second,  a large  percentage  of  the  girls  (162  of  the  188  cases,  the 
number  for  whom  the  industrial  record  was  given)  were  wage  earners, 
most  of  whom  had  left  school  at  an  early  age  to  go  to  work.1  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  the  low  economic  status  of  the  home,  although 
it  is  true  that  desire  for  finery  and  lack  of  educational  ambition 
simetimes  induce  the  young  girl  to  leave  school  and  go  to  work  at  the 
earliest  moment,  as  Miss  Ormsbee  shows  in  her  study  of  the  young- 
employed  girl.2 

Third,  the  families  which  these  girls  represent  are  usually  large, 
as  seen  in  the  following  list: 


0  

1  

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10  or  more 


Brothers  aud  Sisters 
Total 


Number 

1973 


14 

16 

22 

26 

41 

22 

18 

14 

13 

5 

C 


Per  cent 
100 


7.1 

8.1 

11.2 

13.2 
20.8 

11.2 

9.1 

7.1 
G.O 
2.5 

3.1 


1See  Table  VII  on  educational  attainment. 

2See  Ormsbee,  H.  G’.,  op.  cit.,  p.  10. 

“The  number  of  brothers  and  sisters  was  not  reported  in  G cases. 
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Sixty  and  four-tenths  per  cent  of  the  girls  had  4 or  more  brothers 
and  sisters,  which  means  that  G0.4  per  cent  of  the  girls’  parents  had 
5 or  more  children,  while  39.6  per  cent  had  6 or  more.  When  we 
consider  that  63.1  per  cent  of  the  parents  are  of  native  stock,  the 
figures  seem  striking.  A study  made  by  the  Immigration  Commis- 
sion in  Rhode  Island,  Ohio  and  Minnesota  shows  the  average  native 
white  family  produced  2.7  children,  while  the  average  immigrant 
family  produced  4.7  children,  the  highest  fecundity  rate.  Obviously 
the  Immigration  Commission  includes  childless  families,  but  even  so 
the  birth  rate  in  the  Sleighton  Farm  families  would  seem  high.  In 
19.3  per  cent  of  the  instances  there  were  8 or  more  offspring,  and 
in  6 of  the  203  families  there  were  13  or  14.  We  have  no  comparable 
data  for  the  general  population  based  on  child-producing  families 
alone.  Such  a high  birth  rate  must  inevitably  augment  the  economic 
pressure  in  the  family  whose  income  is  determined  by  the  wages  of 
an  unskilled  laborer.  Only  recall  that  more  than  half  of  the  homes 
are  broken  and  that  in  32.2  per  cent  of  the  broken  homes  the  father 
is  dead,  and  the  picture  of  actual  poverty  is  not  hard  to  construct. 

Nor  can  the  high  percentage  of  wage  earners  among  the  girls  be 
regarded  as  a purely  economic  situation.  Apparently  the  young 
employed  girl  is  subject  to  many  dangers  and  advances  which  the 
“home  girl”  never  encounters.  The  Federal  Government  in  its  report 
(Women  and  Child  Wage  Earners  in  the  United  States , Vol.  8,  p.  62.) 
states  that  working  children  show  a marked  excess  over  non-working 
children  both  in  the  matter  of  delinquency  and  in  recidivism. 

The  Intellectual  Handicap  of  the  Sleighton  Farm  Girl. 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  Sleighton  Farm  girls  were  handi- 
capped by  their  low  mental  status,  as  measured  by  the  intelligence 
quotients,  and  an  additional  10  per  cent  were  dull  normal.  That  is, 
only  27.6  per  cent  were  rated  normal,  and  even  then  the  scores 
were  very  low,1  as  the  following  list  shows: 


Mental  Ability 

Number 

Per  cent 

Total  

20O1 

100 

54 

27.0 

With  score  32 

Without  score  22 

Dull  Normal  _ - - 

20 

10.0 

Border  Line  — — 

43 

21.5 

Moron  . 

St 

41.5 

1 Three  gills  were  imbecile. 

The  mental  status  of  the  Sleighton  Farm  girl  is  low  even  in  compari- 
son with  other  young  working  girls.  At  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  for 
example,  only  28  per  cent  of  680  continuation  school  girls  were 


1 In  almost  half  of  the  group  (22  of  54)  recorded  as  “Normal,”  no  score  was  given  by  the 
psychologist  who  made  the  rating. 
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mentally  defective.  This  defective  group  included  17  per  cent  border- 
line, and  only  9 per  cent  moron.1 


TABLE  VI 

SCHOOL  ATTAINMENT  IN  RELATION  TO  MENTAL  ABILITY 
AT  THE  TIME  OF  GIRL’S  COMMITMENT  TO 
SLEIGHTON  FARM1 


School  Attainment 


Mental  Ability 

Total 

Normal 

Retarded  loss  than 
Two  Years 

Retarded 
Two  Yeais 
and  more 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Numb.r 

Per  cent 

Total  

1G3 

100 

24 

14.7 

47 

28.8 

92 

56.5 

Normal 

I.  Q.  90  and  less 
than  110  _ . 

31 

100 

2 

6.5 

13 

41.9 

16 

51.6 

Dull  Normal 
I.  Q.  80  and  less 
than  90  

16 

100 

2 

12.5 

6 

37.5 

8 

50.0 

Border  Dine 
I.  Q.  70  and  less 
than  80  _ __  _ 

43 

ICO 

9 

20.9 

14 

32.6 

20 

46.5 

Moron 

I.  Q.  50  and  less 
than  70  

73 

100 

11 

15.0 

14 

19.2 

43 

15.8 

1 Of  the  203  girls  committed,  information  in  regard  to  school  attainment  and  mental  abili.y 
was  not  recorded  in  25  cases.  In  15  cases  of  the  178,  mental  ability  is  known,  bat  with  no 
record  of  school  attainment,  1 being  in  the  Normal  Group,  4 in  the  Dull  Normal,  and  10 
in  the  Moron. 

As  the  intelligence  rating  might  indicate,  these  girls  were  de- 
finitely retarded  in  school.  Inasmuch  as  it  was  impossible  to  decide 
from  the  records  whether  the  school  grade  given  had  been  completed 
or  merely  reached,  it  was  decided  to  allow  two  years  leeway  in  de- 
termining the  standard  for  reaching  each  grade.  On  this  basis  a girl 
was  considered  retarded  if  she  had  not  attained  or  completed  the 
eighth  grade  at  fifteen.2 

Applying  this  standard,  56.5  per  cent  of  the  total  numbers  whose 
school  records  were  given  were  retarded,  with  the  highest  degree  of 
retardation  among  those  in  the  lowest  mental  rating,  and  the  least 
retardation  among  the  normal.3 

In  the  border  line  group,  46.5  per  cent  were  retarded,  a slightly 
lower  percentage  than  in  the  normal  and  dull  normal  groups. 

Within  the  moron  group,  the  extent  of  retardation  was  much 
greater,  where  65.8  per  cent  (48  of  the  73  cases)  failed  to  make  the 
eighth  grade.  Members  of  this  group  were  apparently  recognized 
as  possessing  inferior  mental  ability.4 


1 Reedy,  C.  M.,  “Can  Intelligence  Tests  Help  to  Solve  the  Continuation  School  Classification 
Problem?’’  Schoolmen's  Week  Proceedings , 1923,  Philadelphia. 

-All  studies  made  of  the  intelligence  of  groups  of  sex  delinquents  indicate  a relatively  low 
mental  status.  Such  studies  are  too  numerous  to  quote  here.  See,  for  example,  Bingham,  A.  E., 
“Determinants  of  Sex  Delinquency  of  Adolescent  Girls  Based  on  an  Intensive  Study  of  500  Cases,” 
Journal  of  Criminology  and  Criminal  Law , Vol.  13,  p.  560  ff.,  February,  1923. 

3 An  even  higher  percentage  of  retardation  might  have  been  found  had  it  not  been  that  mental 
tests  have  only  recently  come  into  general  use  in  the  schools,  and  promotions  at  the  time 
these  girls  were  in  school  were  much  more  a part  of  the  lock  step  system  than  at  the 
present  time. 

4The  3 imbeciles,  one  case  designated  as  “fair”,  and  the  22  cases  designated  as  normal 
but  with  no  I.  Q.,  were  not  included  in  these  tables. 
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TABLE  VII 


RELATION  BETWEEN  AGE  AT  LEAVING  SCHOOL,  GRADE 
ATTAINED,  AND  MENTAL  ABILITY  AT  TIME 
GIRLS  WERE  COMMITTED  TO 
SLEIGHTON  FARM1 


Number  of  Girls  Leaving  School  at  Given  Age  and  Given  Grade 


Grade  Attained  or 
Completed 

Total 

Under 

eleven 

years 

Twelve 

years 

Thirteen 

years 

Fourteen 

years 

Fifteen 

years 

Sixteen 

years 

Not 

Recorded 

Total  

165 

7 

14 

27 

70 

15 

7 

25 

All  Groups 


First  Grade 

3 

1 

Second  Grade 

7 

1 

2 

1 

Third  Grade  

15 

1 

1 

4 

6 

f ourth  Grade  

33 

1 

5 

8 

13 

2 

1 

fifth  Grade  

35 

1 

2 

6 

16 

4 

1 

22 

1 

g 

14 

2 

Seventh  Grade  

18 

1 

1 

2 

7 

2 

1 

Eighth  Grade  

21 

, 

1 

2 

8 

5 

4 

9 

1 

1 

5 

Not  Recorded  

2 

1 

1 

Normal  Group 


32 

2 

9 

12 

4 

3 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Fifth  Grade  

7 

3 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Seventh  Grade  

10 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

7 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Not  Recorded  --  - 

1 

1 

Dull  Normal  Group 


Total 

17 

1 

4 

10 

2 

Fourth  Grade  

2 

2 

5 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

Seventh  Grade  

Eighth  Grade  

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

Not  Recorded 

i 

1 

Border  Line  Group 


Total  

43 

32 

3 

6 

18 

4 

i 

s 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

7 

3 

3 

1 

8 

1 

1 

4 

1 

11 

1 

2 

5 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

7 

1 

3 

2 

High  School 

4 

1 

i 

2 

Moron  Group 


Total  

73 

43 

8 

8 

30 

7 

3 

First  Grade  

3 

1 

6 

2 

1 

Third  Grade  

13 

1 

4 

5 

Fourth  Grade  

21 

1 

4 

2 

9 

2 

i 

15 

1 

1 

1 

7 

3 

5 

5 

3 

1 

1 

Eighth  Grade 

6 

1 

1 

2 

2 

High  School  

1 

— 

" 

1 

* Of  the  203  giris  studied,  38  are  not  included  in  this  table.  In  25  cases  the  measure  of 
mental  ability  is  unrecorded.  Information  as  to  both  age  at  leaving  school  and  grade  at- 
tained is  missing  for  3 girls  in  the  Dull  Normal  Group  and  for  10  girls  in  the  Moron  Group. 

2Of  this  group,  two  left  school  at  eleven  years  of  age,  one  in  the  second  grade  and  one  in 
High  school.  One  left  school  at  ten  years  of  age,  in  the  third  grade. 

3Of  this  group,  two  left  school  at  ten  years  of  age,  one  in  the  fourth  grade  and  one  in  the 
fifth.  One  left  at  nine  years  of  age,  in  the  first  grade,  and  one  left  at  eleven  years  of  age, 
in  the  seventh  grade. 
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The  proportion  of  retardation,  however,  is  not  so  unusual.  In 
Philadelphia,  for  example,  according  to  the  school  reports  for  the 
year  1923,  54.3  per  cent  of  the  school  population  14  to  15  years  of  age 
was  retarded,  in  comparison  to  56.5  per  cent  of  the  Sleighton  Farm 
girls.1  In  the  Philadelphia  report,  normal  age  covers  one  and  one- 
half  years,  instead  of  two  years  as  here  computed  in  estimating 
retardation. 

However,  the  low  educational  attainment  is  striking.  Seventy 
per  cent  reached  the  sixth  grade  or  less,  as  compared  with  41  per 
cent  of  Miss  Ormsbee’s  group.  Approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  nor- 
mal, dull  normal  and  border  line  failed  to  make  the  eighth  grade, 
while  90.5  per  cent  of  the  morons  never  reached  so  advanced  a 
grade.  All  told,  only  30  girls  for  18.2  per  cent)  of  the  165  cases 
analyzed  had  completed  the  eighth  grade,  as  compared  with  25  per 
cent  in  Miss  Ormsbee’s  group. 

The  children  of  14  to  16  years  of  age  who  were  granted  employment 
certificates  in  Philadelphia  in  1916  seem  to  have  been  above  this 
group  in  school  attainment.  Forty-four  per  cent  of  these  Philadel- 
phia school  children  had  reached  the  eighth  grade  or  higher  when 
they  went  to  work.2 

Summarizing,  only  one-fourth  of  the  number  are  normal  in  mental 
ability,  and  only  one-third  normal  or  dullnormal.  Again,  in  school 
attainment,  only  one-fourth  made  normal  promotions  and  only  one- 
half  of  those  of  normal  ability  were  not  retarded.  Perhaps  more 
significant  is  the  fact  that  only  slightly  more  than  one-sixth  18.2 
per  cent  had  reached  the  eighth  grade  when  they  left  school;  hence 
approximately  five-sixths  were  lacking  in  the  rudiments  of  an  edu- 
cation. 


The  Delinquent  Girl  and  the  Church. 

Against  the  sinister  forces  within  the  girl’s  environment 
and  heredity,  the  influence  of  the  church  has  been  of  little 
deterrence  to  the  gilds’  antisocial  behavior.  We  find  195  of 
the  203  girls  professed  some  sort  of  religious  affiliation.  Of 
these,  67.2  per  cent  were  Protestants,  24.6  per  cent  Roman 
Catholic,  and  8.2  per  cent  Jewish.  Of  the  Protestant,  67.3  per  cent 
had  been  regular  attendants  at  Sunday  School,  and  94.7  of  the 
Catholics  had  been  confirmed.  None  of  the  Jewish  girls  had  received 
regular  religious  instruction.  Altogether,  78.1  per  cent  of  the  girls 
had  had  some  sort  of  religious  training,  regular  or  intermittent. 
Although  attempting  to  create  a standard  of  personal  conduct,  the 

iS<<-  Ormsbee,  Hazel  Grant,  The  Young  Employed  Girl,  Pp.  17,  20,  Tables  derived  from  The 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education  of  Philadelphia,  1923. 

-The  grade  attainment  of  women  in  New  York  Prisons  and  Reformatories  presents  a com- 
parable situation.  Here,  according  to  Femald,  Hayes,  and  Hawley,  the  average  grade  finished 
by  tlie  female  prison  and  reformatory  population  was  4.6.  See  A Study  of  Womenn  Delinquents 
in  New  York  State,  p.  275. 
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church  has  apparently  failed  as  an  educational  force  with  these 
particular  girls.  (See  Table  VIII  and  foot  note.) 

Whether  or  not  we  accept  Miss  Miriam  Van  Waters’  criticism  of 
the  church,  she  makes  a challenging  statement  when  she  says,  “The 
fact  is  they  (i.  e.,  the  “Young  Delinquents'’)  have  not  heard  any- 
thing from  the  church  that  is  memorable,  moving,  soul  stirring,  or 
liberating  in  all  their  lives.  The  social  worker  does  not  question 
that  there  exist  religious  personalities  today  who  are  capable  of 
uttering  truths  precious  to  youth — the  pity  is  that  their  vocabulary 
is  either  too  technical  or  the  isolation  too  complete.  They  fail 
to  make  connection  with  ideas  and  emotions  of  the  young  today; 
the  church  has  no  authoritative  voice  in  those  social  standards  which 
are  today  the  most  powerfully  in  conflict  with  the  moral  code. 
Culture  and  virtue  are  paying  too  high  a price  for  their  distinction — 
their  isolation.”1 

TABLE  VIII 

RELIGIOUS  AFFILIATION  AND  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION 
OF  SLEIGHTON  FARM  GIRLS  AT  TIME  OF 
COMMITMENT1 


Religious  Instruction 

Religious  Affiliation 

Total 

Regular  Instruction 

Irregular  Instruction 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Total  _ 

141 

100 

110 

78.1 

31 

21.9 

Protestant  ..  - 

101 

100 

74 

67.3 

27 

32.7 

Roman  Catholic 

38 

100 

36 

94.7 

2 

5.3 

2 

100 

2 

109.0 

1 Of  the  203  girls  committed,  information  in  regard  to  religious  affiliation  and  religious  instruc 
tion  was  not  recorded  in  8 cases.  In  54  of  the  remaining  195  cases,  religious  affiliation  is  given 
but  with  no  reord  of  religious  instruction,  30  being  Protestant,  10  Roman  Catholic  and  It 
Jewish. 

Previous  Record  of  the  Girl  Committed  to  S^ighton  Farm. 

Seventy-six  per  cent  of  the  girls  committed  to  Sleighton  Farm  were 
recidvists — that  is,  they  had  been  previously  brought  before  the 
on  formal  charges,  had  been  on  probation,  or  had  been  inmates  of 
quasi-penal  institutions.  The  remaining  24  per  cent  were  for  the  most 
part  well  known  behavior  problems  in  the  community,  but  in  no  case 
does  any  record  appear  showing  any  effort  on  the  part  of  social 
agencies  to  curb  these  girls  previous  to  commitment;  yet  many  of 
this  same  24  per  cent  were  often  openly  immoral,  some  even  living 
in  houses  of  prostitution. 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  girls  were  promiscuous  sex 
delinquents  although  many  of  the  actual  charges  were  made  on 
other  bases.  Approximately  one-half  (98  of  203  cases)  were  com- 
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mitted  on  specific  charges  of  immorality  or  sex  delinquency.  (See 
Table  IX).  Of  those  classed  as  incorrigible,  or  committed  because 
of  larceny,  the  majority  were  in  reality  sex  delinquents.  All  told, 
179,  or  88.2  per  cent,  of  the  commitment  papers  mentioned  immoral 
conduct.  Apparently,  as  Breckinridge  and  Abbott  maintain,  the 
girl  is  seldom  committed  on  the  charge  of  immorality  if  any  other 
specific  offense  can  be  named.  As  little  reference  as  possible  to  the 
occasion  for  bringing  the  girl  into  court  is  made  in  the  record. 

But  these  two  facts  are  important  to  remember  in  studying  the 
life  after  leaving  Sleighton  Farm,  that  three  out  of  four  of  the 
girls  had  been  before  the  court  more  than  once,  and  that  more  than 
three-fourths  had  been  sex  delinquents. 


TABLE  IX 

COMMITMENT  CHARGE  ON  WHICH  THE  GIRL  WAS  SENT 
TO  SLEIGHTON  FARM 


Commitment  Charge 

Both  Groups 

Group  Followed 

Group  not  Followed 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  & nt 

Total 

203 

0f 

100 

125 

101 

78 

100 

Immorality  

170 

88.2 

108 

86.4 

71 

91.1 

Immorality  only  . __ 

98 

33 

Incorrigibility  and  im- 

morality 

69 

37 

aa 

Larceny  and  Immorality 

12 

6 

6 _ . ___ 

Incorrigibility  

17 

8.4 

12 

9.6 

5 

6 4 

Larceny  _ 

5 

2.5 

4 

3.2 

1 

1.3 

Dependency  - - 

2 

.9 

1 

.8 

1 

1.3 

The  commitment  to  Sleighton  Farm  thus  marks  the  culmination 
of  the  disintegrating  factors  which  produced  the  social  maladjust- 
ment of  the  delinquent  girl.  In  most  instances,  we  should  have 
difficulty  in  ascribing  such  maladjustment  to  a single  factor  but 
rather  to  a number  of  unfavorable  influences. 

On  every  count  these  girls  were  handicapped.  More  than  half 
came  from  broken  homes.  Only  37  j>er  cent  of  the  parents  were  ap- 
praised as  “moral.”  Mentally,  most  of  the  girls  are  low  grade — (13 
per  cent  falling  within  the  defective  class.  School  retardation  was 
equally  great.  With  the  further  disadvantage  of  low  economic  status, 
the  complex  nature  of  city  life  exacts  its  toll.  In  all  probability, 
each  of  these  factors  has  contributed  to  the  problem  with  which 
Sleighton  Farm  must  deal. 
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CHAPTER  III  ' 

THE  SLEIGHTON  FARM  GIRL  READJUSTED 
IN  HER  COMMUNITY 

What  Have  We  Known  of  the  Girls? 

From  eight  to  ten  years  have  elapsed  since  the  girls  described  in 
Chapter  II  were  committed  to  Sleighton  Farm.  In  1919  the  youngest 
group  attained  their  majority,  and  since  that  time  the  Farm,  in 
accordance  with  the  state  law,  has  had  no  authoritative  control 
over  any  one  of  them.  Regardless  of  the  girl’s  history,  she  is  free 
from  all  supervision  at  twenty-one.  Without  respect  to  her  fitness, 
she  is  literally  forced  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  daily  life  without 
further  guidance.  The  futility  of  an  age  basis  for  removing  restraint 
has  long  been  recognized  by  the  parole  workers.  Many  of  the  girls 
are  psychopathic  or  so  mentally  deficient  as  to  warrant  long  or  per- 
manent custodial  care.  Others  need  longer  supervision  than  the 
age  limit  provides.  But  Sleighton  Farm,  dependent  upon  state 
subsidy  for  support  and  state  law  for  authority,  has  been  unable 
to  plan  its  work  with  the  full  adjustment  of  the  girl  in  view.  Auto- 
matically with  the  event  of  the  girl’s  twenty-first  birthday,  control 
must  end. 

In  occasional  instances  gilds  appeal  to  their  former  parole  officers 
for  help  or  advice.  A few  come  back  to  visit,  sometimes  bringing 
friends,  proudly  displaying  their  “Alma  Mater.”  Aside  from  these 
incidental  contacts  little  is  known  of  what  becomes  of  the  school’s 
wards.  Sometimes  indirect  information  drifts  in  to  the  effect  that 
“Mary  is  doing  well,  is  married  and  has  a baby,”  or  that  “Jane  (who 
was  the  despair  of  the  Matron  in  Du  Bois  Miller)  is  now  in  a Salva- 
tion Army  confinement  home,  and  is  expecting  her  illegitimate 
child.”  But  there  has  never  been  a time  when  the  officers  at  the 
Farm  could  say  what  percentage  were  making  good,  or  of  what 
value  the  Farm  training  had  been  to  the  girls  when  they  again  took 
their  places  as  citizens  of  the  community.  No  one  has  ever  en- 
deavored to  find  out.  The  girls  have  received  no  help  in  meeting  their 
difficult  problems  of  readjustment,  nor  has  there  been  any  attempt 
to  discover  what  these  difficulties  may  have  been.  Consequently, 
Sleighton  Farm  has  had  no  means  of  measuring  the  effectiveness  or 
validity  of  its  program.  Imbued  with  a high  desire  to  help  the 
girls,  the  Farm,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  all  similar  institutions 
have  outlined  and  pursued  their  programs  without  pausing  to  mea- 
sure the  results.  Many  studies  have  given  us  information  as  to 
factors  which  produce  the  delinquent  girl — what  her  background 
and  her  problems  have  been  before  her  institutional  history  began. 
No  study  has  given  us  satisfactory  information  as  to  how  the  girls 
have  turned  out  following  their  correctional  training. 
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Countless  reasons  may  be  amassed  to  explain  the  apparent  short- 
sightedness of  such  a procedure.  We  need  not  consider  them  here. 
Our  particular  task  has  been  to  discover  first,  what  has  become  of 
these  delinquent  girls  who  have  had  the  benefits  of  one  of  the  best 
correctional  institutions  (as  Sleighton  Farm  is  universally  con- 
sidered) ; second,  what  have  their  difficulties  been;  third,  what 
relation,  if  any,  does  the  program  of  Sleighton  Farm  bear  to  result- 
ing readjustment? 

We  are  able  to  answer  the  first  two  questions.  Whatever  relation- 
ships between  cause  and  effect  we  have  established  in  answer  to  the 
third  question  possess  a three-fokl  value.  First,  insofar  as  these  facts 
corroborate  or  disagree  with  previous  studies  in  correctional  treat- 
ment, they  possess  definite  scientific  value.  Second,  insofar  as 
they  represent  a valid  check  on  reform  education,  they  should  be  of 
use  to  Sleighton  Farm  in  planning  its  future  program.  Third,  it  is 
hoped  that  our  findings  may  serve  as  a guide  in  the  development  of 
correctional  education  in  the  future.  But  both  positive  and  negative 
conclusions  have  resulted  from  our  study.  Factors  which  we  might 
have  thought  important  are  apparently  insignificant  in  determining 
behavior.  Part  of  our  analysis  is  at  best  fragmentary  because  of  the 
scanty  and  inaccurate  records  available  for  interpretation.  Here 
we  encounter  the  need  for  more  completed  and  scientific  systems  of 
record-keeping. 

The  Girl  as  We  Find  Her. 

The  follow-up  survey  of  110  cases  has  shown  that  the  girls  fall 
into  four  distinct  groups:1 

Group  I.  Girls  who  have  made  a completely  suceesful  adjust- 
ment and  have  encountered  no  serious  problems  in  adjustment. 

Group  II.  Girls  who  are  seemingly  stable  at  the  present  time, 
but  have  had  serious  personality  problems  in  adjustment.  This 
group  includes  many  with  definite  psychopathic  disorders  or  mental 
quirks. 

TABLE  X 

PRESENT  ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  GROUP  FOLLOWED 


Groups 

Girls  found  to  be 

in  given  groups. 

Number 

Per  cent 

Total  

no 

100 

Group  I 

26 

23.6 

Group  II  --  

15 

13.6 

Group  III  _ _ — - — - ----- 

43 

30.2 

Group  IV  

26 

23.6 

1 These  four  categories  include  110  of  the  125  girls  (See  Ch.  I.  P.  15).  In  the  remaining 
15  cases,  5 are  now  dead,  3 were  never  located,  and  in  7 cases  the  information  was  so  slight 
as  to  be  negligible,  or  the  girls  were  too  far  away  to  be  interviewed.  See  Table  X. 
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Group  III.  Girls  who  are  seemingly  stable  at  present,  but  who 
have  had  serious  sex  difficulties  in  adjustment. 

Group  IV.  Girls  who  have  definitely  failed  to  adjust. 

Analysis  of  the  proportionate  numbers  within  these  groups  is 
significant  both  in  gauging  the  effectiveness  of  the  Sleighton  Farm 
program ; and  in  indicating  the  difficulties  involved  in  any  pro- 
gram of  correctional  education.  We  find,  for  example, 
somewhat  less  than  one-fourth  (23.6  per  cent)  of  the  girls  have  made 
a completely  successful  adjustment  with  no  particular  difficulty, 
while  exactly  the  same  proportion  (23.6  per  cent)  are  still  leading 
a life  openly  immoral,  judged  by  the  accepted  social  code. 

The  rest  of  the  girls  (slightly  more  than  half)  fall  into  the  two 
seemingly  stable  groups;  13.6  per  cent — the  smallest  group  of  all — 
have  had  personality  problems  in  adjustment,  and  39.2  per  cent 
have  attained  a satisfactory  standard  only  after  meeting  serious 
sexual  problems.  None  of  the  women  in  Groups  II  and  III,  con- 
stituting 52.8  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  cases,  are  behavior 
problems  at  present.  It  may  be  that  the  adjustment  will  not  be 
certain  or  permanent  in  some  cases  or  in  many  cases.  The  numerous 
instances  of  previously  unstable  behavior  leave  us  unable  to  predict 
one  way  or  another. 

That  76.4  per  cent  (those  in  Groups  I,  II,  and  III)  should  have 
finally  become  adjusted  to  social  standards  is  an  encouraging  and 
perhaps  astonishing  fact,  whether  or  not  such  adjustments  are  due 
to  greater  maturity,  to  marriage,  or  to  the  training  the  girls  have 
received.  We  are  probably  safe  in  assuming  that  the  adjustment  of 
those  who  had  no  difficulty  (Group  I)  is  permanent.  Most  of  these 
girls  were  recognized  as  reliable  and  stable  at  the  Farm  and  on  the 
whole  had  less  sex  experience  than  the  others  before  commitment. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  failures  (Group  IV)  included  a much  larger 
percentage  of  girls  recognized  as  problems  at  the  Farm,  and  many 
of  them  belonged  to  the  young  prostitute  class  before  their  commit- 
ment. Their  early,  long,  and  continued  sex  experience  bears  a close 
relation  to  their  subsequent  sex  problems. 

We  have  no  way  of  ascertaining  what  the  result  would  have  been 
if  Sleighton  Farm  had  not  intervened.  We  do  know  that  many  of 
the  girls  themselves  say,  “I  do  not  know  what  would  have  happened 
to  me  if  I had  not  been  sent  out  to  the  Farm.”  Most  of  those  who 
finally  succeeded  married  reliable  men  who  may  well  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  their  subsequent  stability.  On  the  other 
hand,  a satisfactory  economic  state  generally  prevails.  Only  one 
case  of  poverty  existed  in  these  groups. 

When  we  analyze  other  factors,  however,  wide  differences  do 
not  exist  between  Group  I and  Groups  II  and  III.  The  girls  who 
have  done  well  come  from  the  same  type  of  home,  possess  no  higher 
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intelligence,  fall  within  the  same  occupational  and  training  groups, 
and  marry  at  very  nearly  the  same  age  as  those  who  have  had 
serious  difficulties.  None  of  these  factors  seems  to  account  for  their 
greater  and  earlier  stability.  Aside  from  more  fortunate  marital 
and  economic  status,  the  factors  available  for  quantitative  analysis 
apparently  are  not  important.1 

Conflict  with  the  Law2 

Aside  from  the  number  who  have  offended  against  the  moral 
code,  or  have  had  personality  problems  in  adjustment,  how  many 
have  come  into  direct  conflict  with  the  law,  and  how  many  have 
been  unable  to  meet  their  own  financial  needs?  If  we  consider  the 
whole  group  of  110  girls,  we  find  that  only  11  (10  per  cent)  have 
been  arrested  on  any  charge  whatsoever  since  their  majority.  Seven 
of  these  fell  within  the  group  failing  to  adjust.  All  save  the  one 
case  in  Group  II  were  arrested  on  charges  of  immoral  conduct.  In 
this  case,  the  charge  was  for  stealing.  It  is,  of  course,  apparent 
that  there  would  be  no  arrests  among  the  group  having  no  difficulty 
in  adjustment. 

Charitable  Aid  and  Adjustment3 

Charitable  aid  has  been  rendered  to  11  girls  only  since  they 
left  Sleighton  Farm — 2 (7.7  per  cent)  of  the  girls  in  Group  I,  5 
girls  (33.3  per  cent)  in  Group  II,  3 girls  (7.0  per  cent)  in  Group  III, 
and  1 girl  (3.9  per  cent)  in  Group  IV.  The  numbers  in  all  cases 
are  so  small  as  to  be  insignificant,  except  in  Group  II.  Here  the 
number  of  shiftless  and  psychopathic  cases  is  doubtless  accountable 
for  the  high  proportion.  It  is  significant,  that  so  few  of  the  girls  have 
become  charity  problems.  A history  of  delinquency  has  apparently 
been  no  deterrent  to  economic  self-sufficiency. 

Subjective  Estimates  as  to  Predictable  Behavior:  The  Significance 

of  Personality  and  of  Parole  Supervision1. 

When  the  analysis  of  the  statistical  data  yielded  little  basis  for 
concluding  why  many  girls  had  succeeded  and  others  had  failed,  a 
further  question  was  asked:  Would  a subjective  estimate  yield  any 
light  on  this  elusive  problem?  Could  one  who  knew  the  girls  during 
their  training  at  the  Farm  tell  why  some  make  a good  record  and 
others  do  not?  Could  she  give  a clue  as  to  the  girl’s  personality  and 
its  relation  to  her  adjustment?  Here  again  Miss  Fitzherbert,  head 
parole  officer  at  Sleighton  Farm,  came  to  the  rescue.  For  ten  years 
a worker  at  the  Farm,  she  had  known  most  of  the  girls  intimately 
during  their  training  and  parole  period.  Asked  to  analyze  what 


1See  analysis  in  Chapter  IV. 

2 See  Table  XIII. 

3 See  Table  XI  and  XII  for  the  material  upon  which  this  section  is  based. 
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had  been  predictable  reasons  or  the  girl’s  present  adjustment,  she 
resolved  the  situation  into  two  phases,  one  of  the  girl’s  personality, 
and  one  of  the  type  of  parole  supervision  which  the  girl  had  received.1 

The  conclusions  from  this  subjective  analysis  appear  to  be  sig- 
nificant (See  Table  XI).  Here  we  find  that  the  large  majority 
(83.3  per  cent)  of  the  girls  who  made  a completely  successful  adjust- 
ment were  not  behavior  problems  at  the  Farm.2  On  the  other  hand, 
every  girl  in  this  group  had  good  supervision  on  parole,  or  in  the 
4 cases  paroled  home,  there  was  adequate  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
the  girl’s  family,  or  in  4 cases  the  girl  had  good  supervision  both 
by  the  parole  officer  and  by  the  home. 

That  is,  the  girls  succeeded  for  whom  the  trained  worker  would 
have  predicted  a successful  adjustment,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
16.7  per  cent  who  had  been  problems  at  the  Farm,  each  had  had 
the  advantage  of  highly  satisfactory  supervision  during  parole. 

Now  in  Group  II,  comprising  the  girls  who  have  had  difficulty 
not  of  a sex  nature  in  adjusting,  over  two-thirds  (71.5  per  cent)  were 
recognized  as  personality  problems  or  as  having  peculiar  or  defective 
mental  traits.  Of  the  entire  group  about  two-thirds  (64.3  per  cent) 
had  good  supervision.  But  all  of  those  who  were  not  problems  were 
fortunate  enough  to  have  been  looked  after,  and  only  half  of  the 
problem  group  had  this  good  luck,  and  of  the  10  in  the  latter  group, 
only  2 had  the  benefit  of  a parole  officer’s  care.  Of  the  entire  group 
of  14,  but  5 are  classed  as  having  had  good  supervision  by  an  officer, 
4 having  been  sent  to  co-operative  homes.  The  numbers  in  this  case 
are  too  small  to  possess  statistical  validity,  but  even  here  there  is 
presumptive  evidence  in  favor  of  such  an  interpretation. 

Within  Group  III,  over  half  (59  per  cent)  were  recognized  as 
behavior  problems  at  the  Farm.  Similarly,  59  per  cent  had  either 
poor  supervision  on  parole,  or  were  paroled  to  an  unfortunate  or 
uncooperative  home.  (The  particular  difficulties  these  girls  had  on 
parole  were  of  sex  nature,  it  will  be  remembered.)  In  addition, 
more  than  half  (9  of  16)  of  the  girls  who  were  not  recognized  as 
problem  cases  at  the  Farm  had  poor  parole,  and  their  difficulties 
in  adjustment  may  be  partially  attributed  to  this  circumstance. 
On  the  other  hand,  9 of  the  16  who  had  good  supervision  were  prob- 
lems at  the  Farm.  Thus  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the  girls 
who  were  recognized  behavior  problems  have  had  difficulty  in  adjust- 
ing, and  that  likewise  those  who  had  poor  or  inadequate  super- 
vision also  had  difficulties.  It  is  perhaps  significant  to  note  that  in 

Obviously,  this  interpretation  is  subjective  and  must  be  so  accepted.  The  high  degree  of 
prediction  apparent  in  the  analysis  is,  on  the  other  hand,  significant.  Further  validity  for  the 
factor  of  subjective  estimation  has  been  established  in  a recent  study  made  of  the  attitudes  of 
mothers  toward  sex  education  in  the  city  of  Minneapolis.  In  connection  with  this  study,  the 
author,  Miss  Witmer,  concludes  that  subjective  estimates  of  trained  workers  are  as  valid  a basis 
for  drawing  conclusions  as  analysis  made  of  objective  material  gathered  in  questionnaires.  See 
Witmer,  Helen  L.,  Parental  Sex  Education:  A Study  in  Methodology  (Social  Hygiene  Research 
Fund).  MS.  in  preparation  for  publication. 

-Miss  Fitzherbert  does  not  make  demotions  at  the  Farm  the  basis  of  her  analysis  of  personality 
problems,  but  rather  a broad  subjective  impression  of  the  stability  of  the  individual. 
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the  group  definitely  needing  custodial  care  (morons),  4 of  G had  good 
supervision,  while  the  group  that  might  have  turned  out  well,  had 
they  been  given  sufficient  attention,  failed  to  receive  it  (only  7 of  the 

16  were  intelligently  supervised). 

Of  the  failures  (Group  IV),  6 of  the  26  girls  (23.1  per  cent)  were 
not  problems  at  the  Farm  ; but  only  1 of  them  had  good  supervision  on 
parole.  Seventy-six  and  nine-tenths  per  cent  of  the  failure  group 
were  known  as  admittedly  difficult  cases  at  the  Farm  (as  the  table 
shows),  and  again,  45  per  cent  had  poor  supervision  or  unfortunate 
home  surroundings  during  parole.  Of  those  11  classed  as  having 
had  good  supervision,  6 had  been  very  bad  at  the  Farm,  2 were 
custodial  cases,  and  3 were  mental  cases.  Indeed  of  the  whole  group 

17  should  have  been  in  permanent  custody,  S because  of  mental  defi- 
ciency, and  9 because  of  unstable  behavior.  Thus  we  find  that  the 
group  which  was  most  handicapped  by  peculiar  temperament  suf- 
fered the  further  disadvantage  of  inadequate  parole. 

A study  of  the  totals  is  disconcerting.  Again,  adequate  super- 
vision was  given  those  who  were  not  problems,  while  the  contrary 
is  true  of  the  problem  group.  And  those  who  most  needed  care 
failed  to  get  it.  Altogether,  the  correlation  is  so  striking  and  our 
confidence  in  Miss  Fitzherbert’s  judgment  so  strong  that  the  data 
justify  accepting  the  results. 

If  this  analysis  be  valid,  there  are  two  conclusions  which  are 
significant  to  the  Sleighton  Farm  program:  first,  that  it  is  possible 
to  anticipate  the  behavior  difficulties  of  the  girls  in  respect  to  their 
later  adjustment,  and  that  the  training  and  supervision  of  the  girl 
should  be  organized  in  order  to  overcome  those  difficulties  insofar 
as  possible;  and  second,  that  many  of  the  girls  have  been  handi- 
capped because  they  have  had  unsatisfactory  parole.  In  some  in- 
stances, this  must  have  been  due  to  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  the 
parole  officer  herself.  In  other  cases,  the  parole  officer  was  un- 
doubtedly laboring  under  a case  load  too  heavy  to  permit  adequate 
care.  Again,  paroled  to  her  home,  where  there  was  no  cooperation, 
or  where  an  unfortunate  situation  existed,  could  only  add  to  the 
problem  of  the  unstable  girl.  If  we  accept  this  conclusion,  Sleighton 
Farm  may  well  afford  to  direct  its  efforts  toward  an  understanding 
of  the  behavior  problems  of  the  delinquent  girl  and  place  increasing 
emphasis  upon  securing  satisfactory  parole  supervision.  The  in- 
creased understanding  of  human  behavior,  and  the  technique  ac- 
quired through  experience  have  made  for  a great  improvement  in 
the  type  of  parole  at  Sleighton  Farm.  There  is  no  doubt  that  girls 
paroled  today  have  the  advantage  of  supervision  far  superior  to  that 
bestowed  upon  those  in  this  study.  What  our  analysis  shows,  how- 
ever, is  the  desirability  of  attacking  the  problem  scientifically. 
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RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  RECOGNIZED  MENTAL  AND  MORAL  STATUS  OF  THE  GIRLS  AT  SLEIGHTO 
FARM  THE  TYPE  OF  SUPERVISION  ON  PAROLE,  AND  THE  PRESENT  ADJUSTMENT.  A SUB- 
JECTIVE RATING. 

(Group  Followed) — 
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TABLE  XII 

SUMMARY  TABLE  FROM  TABLE  XI  SHOWING  GIRLS  WHO 
WERE  BEHAVIOR  PROBLEMS  AT  SLEIGHTON  FARM  AND 
TYPE  OF  SUPERVISION  ON  PAROLE  WITH  RELATION 
TO  PRESENT  ADJUSTMENT1 


(Group  Followed) 


Recognized  Status 
at  the  Farm 

Type  Of  Supervision 

Total 

Good  Supervision 
by  Parole  Officer 
or  at  Home 

Poor 

or  Doubtful 
Supervision2 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  c.nt 

Group  1 _ _ 

24 

100 

24 

ICO 

2U 

83.3 

20 

Problem  at  Farm  

4 

16.7 

4 

Group  II  - 

14 

100 

9 

64.3 

5 

35.7 

No  Problem  _ _ _ _ 

4 

28.5 

4 

1(4 

Group  III  

39 

100 

16 



41.0 

23 

59.0 

16 

41.0 

7 

9 

Problem  at  Farm  

23 

59.0 

9 

14 

Group  IV  

211 

100 

12 

46.2 

14 

53.8 

No  Problem  _ __ 

6 

23.1 

1 

5 

Problem  at  Farm  

20 

76.9 

11 

9 

All  Groups  ----- 

103 

100 

61 

59.2 

42 

40.8 

No  Problem  

46 

44.7 

32 

14 

Problem  at  Farm  - 

57 

56.3 

29 

2i 

1 The  status  at  the  Farm  or  the  type  of  supervision  was  unknown  in  7 eases. 

2 Reports  of  supervision  as  “fair”  are  included. 
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1 The  unknown  cases  are  included  in  this  table  because  a much  higher  percentage  of  “not  recorded’’  occurred  among  those  having  sex  difficulties  (Group 
ril)  and  among  the  failures  (Group  fV).  It  is  possible  that  some  significance  may  be  attached  to  this  fact. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  CASES1 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  a more  vivid  picture  of  the  girls  as  the 
investigator  found  them,  cases  were  selected  to  illustrate  each  ad- 
justment group.  Herewith  is  a brief  resume  of  the  significant  facts 
in  each  case  selected,  with  a statement  of  the  present  status.  That' 
there  are  individual  differences  among  the  girls  classified  in  the  same 
category  will  be  apparent  to  the  reader. 

Group  I,  the  girls  who  made  the  most  successful  adjustment, 
comprises  26  cases.  Whether  their  correctional  training  was  a 
deciding  factor  in  producing  stable  behavior,  or  whether  it  was  due 
to  successful  marriage  and  a satisfactory  economic  status,  we  cannot 
tell.  Most  of  the  girls  in  this  group  have  married  men  of  reliable 
character,  and  are  living  on  a satisfactory  economic  plane. 

Group  I 

The  girl  who  has  had  no  behavior  problems  since  leaving  the 
Farm : 

Case.  1.  June  Bowman2  was  an  orphan  girl  of  moron  intel- 
ligence, committed  to  Sleighton  Farm  on  the  charge  of  immorality. 
As  a child,  she  had  been  a ward  of  a children’s  home  where  she  had 
been  placed  after  the  death  of  her  prostitute  mother.  Her  father 
was  unknown.  Previous  to  her  commitment,  she  had  been  put  out 
to  work  for  her  board  and  to  attend  school.  At  Sleighton  Farm, 
June’s  record  was  uneventful.  On  parole  she  had  no  serious  dif- 
ficulties, although  she  was  accused  of  being  lazy  and  careless  about 
her  work.  Following  her  majority  she  secured  a position  in  a hotel 
where  she  met  her  husband.  The  man  was  a Porto  Rican  of  Spanish 
descent,  and  her  relatives  bitterly  opposed  the  marriage.  He,  how- 
ever was  a well  educated  man,  congenial  in  temperament,  and  made 
a good  living  at  his  trade  as  barber.  June  now  has  two  children. 
Her  care  for  them  and  her  housework  keep  her  busy.  She  makes 
all  of  her  own  and  her  children’s  clothing,  and  keeps  her  well  fur- 
nished five  room  house  in  excellent  condition.  She  is  a splendid 
cook.  Her  children  are  well  cared  for  and  their  manners  indicate 
good  training.  She  and  her  husband  are  planning  to  educate  the 
children,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  they  will.  Recently 
June  and  the  children  took  a trip  to  Porto  Rico  to  visit  her  husband’s 
relatives.  There  has  never  been  any  question  about  June’s  behavior. 

Case  2.  Helen  Adams,  committed  as  ‘incorrigible’  had  an  illegiti- 
mate child  at  fourteen.  She  rated  normal  in  intelligence  and  had 
reached  the  first  year  in  high  school  when  she  left  school  to  work 
in  a hotel.  Her  home,  although  clean  and  comfortable,  harbored 
an  immoral  father  and  a mother  who  was  a prostitute.  On  the  Farm 


1 Quotations  are  from  the  report  of  the  investigator. 
2 All  names,  of  course,  are  fictitious. 
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she  displayed  some  erratic  tendencies.  Once  she  betrayed  her  trust 
when  serving  on  the  student  council.  On  parole  she  succeeded  very 
well,  but  suddenly  ran  off  and  was  not  located  until  eight  months 
later  (after  her  majority).  She  was  then  discovered  to  be  taking 
nurses’  training  in  a private  neuraesthenic  hospital  of  good  reputa- 
tion. Here  she  finished  her  training  and  has  since  been  steadily 
engaged  in  her  profession.  She  is  considered  an  excellent  nurse 
and  has  had  no  difficulties  whatever  in  adjusting.  Helen  is  one  of 
the  four  unmarried  girls  in  this  highest  group. 

Case  3.  Myrtle  Fowler,  border-line  in  intelligence,  was  committed 
as  a sex  delinquent,  with  the  further  accusation  of  “running  wild 
with  Italians.”  At  thirteen,  she  had  left  school  in  the  sixth  grade. 
For  a short  time  she  had  worked  in  a silk  mill,  and  had  been  em- 
ployed also  as  a nurse  girl.  Myrtle  was  an  orphan,  and  had  been 
living  with  her  married  sister  who  had  little  or  no  control  over  her. 
She  was  hard  to  handle,  possessing  a violent  temper.  At  the  Farm 
she  had  no  serious  trouble,  but  on  parole  she  was  continually  dis- 
obedient, often  writing  notes  to  men  after  she  had  been  forbidden  to 
do  so.  While  at  her  last  parole  placement,  she  ran  away  and  was 
married.  Since  then  she  has  had  no  trouble. 

Nowt  living  in  a respectable  middle  class  section  of  Philadelphia, 
Myrtle  is  happy  in  her  comfortable  and  attractively  furnished  home, 
which  she  and  her  husband  have  bought  and  almost  paid  for  out 
of  their  savings.  Her  husband  is  a reliable  man  who  makes  good 
wages.  Myrtle  is  a good  housekeeper  and  keeps  her  three  children 
clean  and  neat.  They  are  well  cared  for  and  well  disciplined;  and 
Myrtle  and  her  husband  are  planning  to  send  them  to  college.  There 
is  every  indication  that  the  relatives  and  neighbors  are  right  in 
saying  Myrtle  is  a good  wife  and  mother. 

Group  II 

The  girl  who  has  had  serious  personality  problems  of  nonsex 
nature. 

This  is  the  smallest  but  the  most  heterogeneous  group.  Herein 
we  find  those  girls  whose  difficulties  can  best  be  described  as  per- 
sonality problems,  ranging  from  emotional  instability  to  those  of  a 
more  definitely  psychopathic  nature.  Three  of  the  cases  the  visitor 
designated  as  mentally  deficient ; that  is,  the  girls’  problem  was 
primarily  that  of  intelligence  inadequate  to  cope  with  daily  life. 
Several  were  characterized  as  “wild” ; others  had  domestic  troubles, 
and  in  one  instance  the  girl  had  temper  spells.  Of  this  group,  8G 
per  cent  have  married  (13  of  the  total  15),  although  two  have  since 
separated.  Fifty-five  per  cent'  of  the  married  group  are  handicapped 
by  poverty,  and  only  22  per  cent  have  pleasant,  attractive  homes. 
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Sixty-six  per  cent  of  the  husbands  are  reliable,  co-operative  men. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  this  group  have  children.1  At  present  all  appar- 
ently are  settled. 

Three  cases  selected  as  representative  give  a picture  of  the 
girls  in  this  group. 

Case  4.  Dora  Hartwell,  committed  to  Sleighton  Farm  as  a sex 
delinquent,  was  the  illegitimate  child  of  a woman  of  long  continued 
promiscuity.  Borderline  in  intelligence.  Dora  had  reached  only 
the  fourth  grade  in  school  when  she  left  to  help  at  home.  While  at 
the  Farm,  Dora  was  punished  several  times  for  insubordination. 
On  parole  she  was  difficult  to  manage  because  she  was  interested  in 
every  man  she  saw.  Finally  she  ran  away  on  parole.  She  later 
married,  and  now  has  a small  son  who  shows  good  care  and  training. 
She  has  one  of  the  few  attractive  homes  in  the  group,  and  her 
husband  is  a reliable  man.  Dora’s  chief  adjustment  problem  has 
been  her  violent  temper  which  has  made  for  a stormy  domestic  life, 
and  her  relations  with  her  own  family  have  been  far  from  serene. 
Now  she  appears  to  have  conquered  her  temper  somewhat,  and 
recognizes  keenly  her  own  problem.  She  has  never  had  any  sex 
trouble. 

Case  5.  Alma  Lawson  was  sent  to  Sleighton  Farm  for  stealing. 
She  was  one  of  the  few  girls  who  had  not  been  a sex  delinquent. 
Moron  in  intelligence,  she  left  school  at  thirteen ; the  grade  she 
reached  was  not  recorded.  Like  Dora,  she  was  also  an  illegitimate 
child.  We  have  no  record  of  any  behavior  problem  at  the  Farm. 
On  parole  the  record  states  that  Alma  was  “sloppy’’  and  careless 
about  her  work.  She  was  also  indiscreet  about  gossiping  and  told 
vulgar  stories.  Following  her  parole,  Alma  worked  in  a factory  and 
later  at  a cheap  department  store.  During  this  time  she  boarded 
with  a family,  and  here  she  met  her  husband.  He  is  a congenial, 
reliable  man  who  makes  fair  wages  as  manager  of  a chain  grocery 
store.  At  present  they  are  living  in  a rather  poor  district  of  the 
city.  The  house  has  a poor  appearance  on  the  outside,  but  is  clean 
and  attractive  within.  Although  not  very  systematic  about  her  work, 
Alma  is  nevertheless  a capable  woman,  and  does  all  of  her  own 
sewing  and  that  for  her  small  son.  She  has  only  one  child,  and 
says  that  her  husband  doesn’t  want  to  have  any  more. 

Alma’s  problem  in  adjustment  has  been  her  wild  behavior,  although 
she  is  not  believed  to  be  immoral.  She  is  loud  and  boisterous  in  her 
conduct,  and  said  to  the  visitor,  “I  go  on  parties,  but  am  wise  enough 
to  take  care  of  myself.”  She  herself  claims  that  the  Farm  helped 
to  make  her  wild,  for  although  she  was  a sex  delinquent,  she  pre- 
tended to  the  other  girls  that  she  was  notorious,  in  order  to  hear  their 
stories.  She  wishes  the  Farm  had  given  her  more  careful  parole 
supervision ; likewise,  she  wishes  the  Farm  had  given  more  vocational 


1These  factors  are  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  Chapter  IV,  section  on  Marital  Status. 
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training.  Because  she  had  not  been  immoral,  Alma  feels  she  wrongly 
suffered  a bad  name  for  her  training  there,  and  says  her  husband  is 
inclined  to  be  unduly  suspicious  at  times. 

Group  III 

The  girl  who  has  had  serious  sex  difficulty  in  adjusting.1 

Forty-three  girls,  approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  entire  group, 
had  sex  difficulties  following  their  training  at  the  Farm,  although 
they  have  since  been  able  to  make  a seemingly  stable  adjustment. 
Of  these  43,  39  have  married ; 2 of  the  married  have  separated  from 
their  husbands,  and  1 is  a widow.  Of  the  36  living  in  normal  con- 
jugal status,  71  per  cent  have  children.  In  56  per  cent  of  the  cases, 
there  is  no  serious  economic  problem,  although  only  30  per  cent 
of  the  girls  in  this  group  lived  in  homes  that  were  classed  “attrac- 
tive and  well  cared  for.”2 

On  analysis  we  And  the  sex  difficulties  of  the  married  members  of 
this  group  fall  into  three  classes;  first,  the  6 girls  who  had  sexual 
relations  with  the  men  they  subsequently  married,  and  no  other; 
second,  the  18  girls  who  were  promiscuous  before  marriage,  but 
have  had  no  difficulty  since ; third,  the  15  girls  who  were  promiscuous 
before  and  after  marriage,  but  are  apparently  stable  now. 

None  of  these  girls  is  having  behavior  difficulties  at  present, 
although  the  girls  whose  only  transgression  was  with  the  men  sub- 
sequently married,  probably  constitute  the  most  stable  group.  Were 
it  not  for  their  premarital  sex  relations,  they  would  probably  fall  in 
the  completely  successful  group  (Group  1).  Only  4 of  the  girls  now 
unmarried  had  sex  difficulty  in  adjustment.  Altogether,  79  per 
cent  (34  of  the  43)  of  those  having  sex  difficulties  were  promiscuous 
in  their  conduct.  Their  present  adjustment  may  well  have  been  the 
result  of  an  exceedingly  complex  situation.  Information  as  tc  the 
interim  between  date  of  majority  and  present  adjustment  is  un- 
fortunately scant  or  lacking.  The  high  percentage  of  sex  delinquency 
during  the  adjustment  period  we  might  consider  as  both  discourag- 
ing and  encouraging ; it  may  seem  discouraging  to  those  engaged  in 
correctional  education,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  later  seemingly 
stable  adjustment  is  encouraging  to  all  students  of  delinquency, 
whether  or  no  the  correctional  training  has  been  effective. 

Typical  cases,  from  the  group  having  sex  difficulties  are  given 
below  r 

Case  6.  Luella  Dore  belongs  to  one  of  the  6 cases  who  had  sex 
relations  on  parole  with  but  one  man,  whom  she  subsequently 
married.  Luella,  a pretty  French  girl,  had  been  betrayed  by  Uni- 
versity students  while  employed  as  maid  by  a prominent  Philadel- 

1The  sex  factor  is  analyzed  much  more  fully  in  Chapter  IV. 

2 See  Chapter  V. 
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pliian.  She  was  of  normal  intelligence,  had  been  educated  in  France, 
and  her  parents  were  said  to  be  of  good  moral  character.  While  at 
the  Farm,  she  was  curiously  morbid  and  suffered  from  terrible  sores 
which  were  discovered  to  be  self  inflicted  lye  burns.  Later  she 
cooperated  well,  and  had  no  further  difficulty  on  the  farm  or  during 
parole. 

One  year  after  her  majority,  however,  she  became  pregnant  by 
an  Irish  Texan  soldier,  who  refused  to  marry  her  until  forced  to  do 
so  in  the  maternity  hospital  where  she  gave  birth  to  her  child.  The 
man  was  furious  to  think  he  was  caught,  but  on  his  return  from  the 
war  seemed  to  be  reconciled  to  the  situation.  The  illegitimate  baby 
died  several  years  later  of  diphtheria.  Since  then  Luella  has  had 
a second  child  and  is  again  pregnant.  There  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  she  is  well  adjusted  in  her  family  life.  Her  only  problem 
at  present  is  financial.  Her  husband’s  wages  as  a department  store 
employee  are  scarcely  enough  to  run  the  household.  They  are  living 
in  a cheap,  respectable  neighborhood,  and  Luella  is  making  the 
home  as  attractive  as  possible  with  her  meagre  resources.  She  is 
particularly  clever  with  her  needle,  making  all  her  own  and  her 
children’s  clothes,  which  are  very  dainty  and  in  excellent1  taste. 
She  too,  has  ambitions  for  the  education  of  her  children,  whom  she 
regards  as  a great  responsibility.  Tied  by  her  home  duties,  she 
takes  little  part  in  the  community  life,  but  all  the  authorities  think 
she  is  doing  well,  and  that  she  has  a wholesome  attitude  toward 
life  in  general. 

Case  7.  Nina  Trettini  was  promiscuously  immoral  during  her 
adjustment  period,  as  she  had  been  before  coming  to  Sleigh  ton  Farm, 
but  has  had  no  difficulty  since  marriage.  She  ranked  moron  in  in- 
telligence, and  had  reached  only  the  third  grade  when  she  went  to 
work  in  a paper  box  factory.  While  at  Sleighton  Farm,  we  have 
little  record  of  her  behavior.  During  parole  she  was  once  returned 
to  the  Farm  for  stealing  money.  Following  her  parole,  word  came 
from  her  aunt  that  she  had  an  illegitimate  child.  Later,  social 
workers  placed  her  with  a family  and  she  secured  a position  in  a 
dental  factory.  While  with  this  family  she  met  her  husband,  who  was 
boarding  there. 

Now  she  is  a thrifty  housewife,  keeps  her  house  in  excellent  order, 
and  plans  her  work  systematically.  The  house,  although  not  com- 
pletely furnished,  is  in  excellent  taste.  Her  husband  is  of  a good 
sort,  a bricklayer  by  trade,  and  makes  good  wages,  although  his 
work  is  seasonal.  Nina  is  caring  for  her  illegitimate  child,  and 
receives  three  dollars  weekly  from  the  father  for  its  support.  The 
child  shows  evidence  of  good  care  and  is  well  trained.  Nina  is 
greatly  pleased  that  her  husband  takes  so  much  interest  in  the 
child. 
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Case  8.  Minnie  Niederhauser  has  had  sex  difficulties  in  adjust- 
ment both  before  and  since  marriage,  but  has  apparently  settled 
down.  Minnie  was  sent  to  Sleighton  Farm  on  the  charge  of  sex 
delinquency  and  larceny.  She  was  accused  of  living  with  an  older 
man  for  three  weeks.  Of  dull-normal  intelligence,  she  had  reached 
the  fifth  grade  at  fourteen,  when  she  went  to  work  in  a cigar  factory. 
Minnie’s  own  mother  was  dead;  her  father  drank  heavily;  and  her 
step-mother,  although  well-meaning,  went  out  to  work  and  left  the 
girl  unsupervised. 

While  at  the  Farm,  Minnie  was  considered  a serious  behavior 
problem.  Several  times  she  was  demoted  for  her  impudent  conduct. 
When  the  time  came  for  her  parole  she  was  allowed  to  go  home, 
but  she  ran  away  and  was  returned  to  the  Farm.  After  her  majority 
she  had  further  sex  troubles,  but  was  later  married  to  a respectable 
German,  a tinsmith  by  trade,  who  was  much  older  than  herself. 
During  the  early  days  of  her  marriage  she  left  her  husband  three 
times,  going  off  with  other  men,  but  her  husband  has  patiently  al- 
lowed her  to  come  back  each  time.  Since  her  first  child  was  born 
she  has  had  no  further  difficulty.  Now  she  has  two  children  and  is 
expecting  another.  Her  house,  although  gaudily  furnished,  is  clean. 
Minnie  plans  her  work,  provides  well-balanced  meals  for  her  family, 
and  to  all  appearances  is  stable  in  her  behavior. 

Group  IV 

The  girl  who  h#s  not  adjusted  and  is  a failure,  so  called. 

Twenty-six  (23.7  per  cent)  of  the  110  girls  have  failed  to  adjust 
in  accordance  with  accepted  social  standards.1  All  in  this  group 
are  promiscuous  sex  offenders,  and  many  are  professional  prostitutes. 
Both  from  the  point  of  view  of  money  and  that  of  time  expended, 
these  girls  represent  social  wastage.  They  constitute  the  group  for 
which  correctional  education  has  been  completely  ineffective.  Just 
as  a hospital,  Sleighton  Farm  probably  has  received  some  who  are 
too  far  gone  to  benefit  from  the  training  or  treatment;  some  may 
have  received  the  wrong  treatment;  others  have  suffered  a relapse 
during  their  social  convalescence. 

Unfortunately,  less  is  known  about  the  non-adjusted  girls  than 
any  other  group.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  information  is  condi- 
tioned by  their  very  status.  We  know  that  16  of  the  26  in  this 
group  have  married— six  have  since  separated.  The  percentage  of 
separation  is  thus  higher  than  in  the  other  groups.  The  10  girls 
in  this  group  who  have  never  married  constitute  exactly  half  of  the 
unmarried  girls  in  the  whole  110  cases. 

Among  the  married  cases  in  Group  IV,  only  two  of  the  girls  have 
reliable  husbands,  and  fortunately,  we  may  say,  only  two  have  ehil- 

3 Curiously  enough  this  is  exactly  the  same  number  as  found  in  Group  I,  those  who  had  no 
difficulty  in  adjusting. 
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dren.  Information  as  to  economic  status  and  type  of  home  was 
largely  lacking,  but  poverty  existed  in  three  out  of  four  cases.  There 
was  no  evidence  that  these  girls  had  profited  from  the  domestic 
training  at  the  Farm.  Not  a single  good  housekeeper  is  to  be 
found.  Four  rated  as  poor  housekeepers,  5 were  rooming,  and  in  1 
case  there  was  no  information. 

The  cases  given  below  illustrate  the  type  of  behavior  difficulties 
these  girls  represent. 

Case  9.  Alta  Smith  is  at  present  a prostitute  in  New  York,  al- 
though she  sometimes  “travels”  to  other  cities.  Shortly  after  her 
majority  she  was  married,  but  was  soon  separated.  By  this  marriage 
she  had  a deformed  child  who  is  cared  for  by  Alta’s  sister.  She  is 
said  to  have  another  child,  in  this  case  illegitimate,  but  this  could 
not  be  verified. 

Previous  to  her  commitment  to  Sleighton  Farm,  when  she  was 
fifteen,  Alta  had  had  an  illegitimate  child  whose  father  was.  a 
soldier  in  a training  camp.  Although  she  possessed  border-line  in- 
telligence, Alta  was  still  in  the  fourth  grade  at  fourteen  when  she 
went  to  work  in  a silk  mill.  After  her  residence  at  the  Farm,  she 
was  paroled  to  her  sister,  only  to  run  away.  She  was  found  solicit- 
ing in  a train.  Although  she  lacked  but  a month  of  her  twenty-first 
birthday,  she  was  returned  to  the  Farm  for  the  period. 

The  home  influences  of  this  girl  could  not  have  been  worse.  Both 
her  parents  were  immoral ; her  mother,  a prostitute.  The  sister  who 
keeps  her  child  is  of  the  same  character. 

Case  10.  Mary  Williams,  although  of  normal  intelligence,  was 
still  in  the  fourth  grade  at  fourteen.  Then  she  went  to  work  in  a 
saloon  where  she  became  promiscuously  immoral  with  men  who 
frequented  the  place.  In  her  own  home,  her  father  was  immoral  and 
her  mother  was  forced  to  work  by  the  day  to  eke  out  the  family 
income.  The  house,  however,  was  clean  and  comfortable. 

On  the  Farm,  Mary  was  reckoned  as  a problem  because  of  her 
deceitful  ways.  When  on  parole  she  stole  six  hundred  dollars  worth 
of  clothing  and  ran  away  to  live  with  a man.  When  the  authorities 
located  her,  she  was  sentenced  to  one  year  in  jail.  Later  she 
worked  as  a waitress  in  a small  city  hotel,  where  she  became  so 
notorious  she  was  asked  to  leave  town.  Since  that  time,  she  has 
been  a professional  prostitute  in  New  York  where  she  has  made 
a good  income  at  her  illegal  trade. 

Case  11.  Lillian  Head,  a moron,  could  not  read  or  write  when  she 
was  sent  to  Sleighton  Farm.  She  had  been  employed  as  a domestic 
and  had  immoral  relations  with  men  in  the  family  for  whom  she  was 
working.  Lillian  came  from  a poverty-stricken  broken  home;  her 
father  was  dead,  and  her  mother  immoral.  At  Sleighton  Farm  she 
had  a fair  record,  and  she  did  very  well  as  long  as  she  was  on  parole. 
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When  she  became  twenty-one,  her  attitude  changed  to  “Now  I can 
do  what  I like.”  She  began  to  run  around  with  a married  man. 
Since  then  she  has  worked  part  of  the  time,  but  is  openly  promiscuous. 
She  has  never  married,  and  lives  with  her  step-sister  who  is  also  a 
prostitute. 

This  brief  analysis  of  the  four  adjustment  groups — the  girls  who 
have  had  no  difficulty,  the  girls  who  have  had  personality  problems, 
the  girls  who  have  had  sex  difficulty,  and  the  girls  who  have  failed 
to  adjust — gives  us  a picture  of  the  girls  as  we  find  them  today.  The 
typical  cases  given  as  illustrations  have  shown  something  of  the 
problems  which  these  women  have  met.  In  the  chapters  following 
we  shall  attempt  to  analyze  the  relation  between  Sleighton  Farm’s 
program  and  the  girl’s  adjustment  as  well  as  other  factors  which 
would  seem  to  be  significant  in  the  understanding  of  their  behavior. 

CHAPTER  IV 

PRESENT  ADJUSTMENT  IN  RELATION  TO  MENTAL 
ABILITY,  MARRIAGE,  AND  SEX  LIFE 

A.  INTELLIGENCE  AND  HOME  ENVIRONMENT 
Intelligence. 

The  low  mental  level  of  inmates  of  correctional  institutions  has 
given  general  credence  to  the  belief  that  low  intelligence  is  a causal 
factor  in  delinquency.  Indeed,  when  Goring  published  his  book, 
The  English  Convict,  in  1913,  he  established  a correlation  of  -j-0.66 
between  criminality  and  meutal  deficiency  (p.268),  indicating  also 
that  mental  defect  correlated  more  highly  with  criminality  than  did 
any  other  factor  studied.1  In  a study  of  criminal  women,  Jean 
Weidensall  concludes  that  intelligence  has  been  a significant  factor 
in  'producing  maladjustment.  Finding  two-thirds  of  the  women  at 
Bedford  to  be  mentally  handicapped,  she  says,  “With  no  greater 
capacity  to  appreciate  logical  relations  and  consequences  than  they 
have,  it  is  not  surprising  that'  there  has  been  lacking  in  their  con- 
duct the  motive  and  will  to  select  for  themselves  those  lines  of  con- 
duct most  reasonable  and  fortunate,  let  alone  most  wholesome.”2 
However,  a recent  analysis  of  Goring’s  figures  has  discredited  his 
findings  somewhat.  Through  a use  of  partial  correlation.  Dr.  Rose- 
now  was  able  to  show  that  although  a low  level  of  mentality  existed  in 
the  group,  Goring  studied,  there  was  no  basis  for  assuming  this 
factor  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  their  anti-social  conduct.3 

We  have  seen  in  Chapter  II  that  the  entire  group  followed  tends 
to  rate  low,  no  one  having  a score  above  110,  and  72.7  per  ceut  being 

'See  also  Hart,  Hornell,  “Review:  Sutherland’s  Criminology,"  Psychological  Bulletin,  Vol. 
22,  p.  604. 

'Weidensall,  Jean,  The  Mentality  ol  the  Criminal  Woman,  p.  283,  1916. 

3Rosenow,  C. , ‘ Is  Intelligence  the  Chief  Cause  of  Delinquency,”  Psychological  Review,  XXVI] 
(March,  1920),  pp.  147-157. 
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1 This  number  includes  all  rated  as  normal;  the  intelligence  rating  is  not  given  for  22  cases. 

2 The  record  is  so  given. 
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below  normal.  (See  also  Table  XIV.)  Now,  presumably,  if  low 
grade  intelligence  were  a signifeant  factor  in  producing  delinquency, 
we  might  expect  a much  higher  percentage  of  succesful  adjustments 
among  the  more  intelligent  groups.  What  we  do  lind  is  this : of  the 
30  girls  of  normal  intelligence,  26.6  per  cent  made  a completely 
successful  adjustment;  16.7  per  cent  had  personality  problems  in 
adjustment;  40  per  cent  had  sex  difficulties,  although  now  seem- 
ingly stable;  while  16.7  per  cent  failed  altogether.  These  numbers 
are  small  and  the  percentages,  of  course,  group  by  group,  are  in- 
significant. But  comparing  those  who  succeeded  without  difficulty 
and  those  who  had  trouble  or  failed,  the  percentages  are  distinctly 
significant.  That  is,  the  normal  girl  was  not  more  likely  than  the 
subnormal  to  succeed  without  difficulty. 

If  we  analyze  the  different  adjustment  groupings,  we  find  30.8  per 
cent  in  Group  I were  normal,  33.3  per  cent  in  Group  II,  27.9  per  cent 
in  Group  III,  and  19.2  per  cent  in  Group  IV.  Thus  approximately 
the  same  scatteration  of  mental  levels  exists  in  the  immediately 
successful  group  and  in  the  group  that  finally  made  a stable  adjust- 
ment. In  Group  IV  the  percentage  of  normal  intelligence  is  some- 
what lower.  While  the  sample  is  small,  and  there  is  considerable 
overlapping  of  percentages,  the  difference  may  be  significant  enough 
to  warrant  further  research.  Over  half  the  girls,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  definitely  mentally  handicapped  (that  is,  of  border-line  or 
morofl  intelligence)  in  each  group.1 

Although  intelligence  seemed  to  bear  little  relation  to  adjustment, 
the  attempt  was  made  to  establish  correlation  of  intelligence  with 
every  type  of  adjustment  problem,  such  as  number  of  placements, 
behavior  on  parole,  demotions  at  the  Farm,  and  occupational  ad- 
justment following  majority.  In  no  instance  was  a significant 
relation  established. 

This  study  gives,  therefore,  no  adequate  basis  for  assuming  the 
intelligence  quotient  to  be  predictive  of  behavior.  A study  made  of 
a small  group  of  girls  in  an  Ohio  reformatory  gives  similar  find- 
ings.2 The  negative  value  of  the  intelligence  quotient  as  a measure 
of  behavior  mechanisms  is  however  significant  in  itself ; a realization 
of  this  fact  may  well  affect  the  training  of  the  delinquent  girl.  Ap- 
parently what  we  most  need  is  an  adequate  measure  of  the  individual’s 
whole  personality.  Whether  or  not  we  can  devise  a scale  for  effec- 
tively rating  personality  is  a moot  question.  It  may  be  that  the 

JSee  Table  XIV. 

2In  an  intensive  study  made  by  Pinter  and  Reamer,  “Mental  Ability  and  Future  Success  <f 
Delinquent  Girls,”  Journal  of  Delinquency , III  (March,  1918)  pp.  74-79,  it  was  found  that  the 
“backward  girl  is  just  as  likely  to  make  good  as  the  normal  girl.” 


MORAL  STATUS  OF  PARENTAL  HOME  AT  TIME  GIRL  WAS  COMMITTED  TO  SLEIGHTON  FARM, 

AND  PRESENT  ADJUSTMENT  OF  GIRL1 
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’Of  the  110  girls  interviewed,  the  moral  status  of  the  parental  home  at  the  time  of  commitment  was  unknown  in  12  cases. 
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ability  to  predict  and  control  human  behavior  would  be  quite  as 
dangerous  in  practice  as  it  seems  desirable  in  theory.1 

Type  of  Home  and  Final  Adjustment. 

We  have  shown  in  Chapter  II  that  unfortunate  home  environment 
has  tended  to  produce  delinquency.  Also,  according  to  Table  XV,  in 
only  one-third  (35.7  per  cent)  of  all  the  homes  were  parents  recorded 
as  moral,  while  in  42.7  per  cent'  no  record  of  parental  immorality 
was  established.  Xow  we  might  expect  that  the  girls  who  settled  into 
normal  life  easily  had  the  better  home  influences,  but  as  a matter  of 
fact  the  girls  who  have  made  the  most  satisfactory  adjustment  came, 
if  anything,  from  worse  homes  than  those  who  failed  to  adjust. 

In  Group  I,  27.3  per  cent  came  from  homes  where  both  parents  were 
moral,  whereas,  33.3  per  cent  in  Group  II,  36.8  per  cent  in  Group 
III,  and  39.2  per  cent  of  those  who  failed  to  adjust  had  parents  of 
good  moral  character.  (See  Table  XV.)  While  these  figures  do  not 
of  course  indicate  an  inverse  ratio  between  morality  of  parents  and 
adjustment,  they  may  indicate  that  the  girls  with  better  environ- 
ment at  home  do  not  necessarily  have  an  easier  problem.  In  fact, 
in  homes  of  high  moral  standard  the  girl  is  often  regarded  as 
one  who  has  disgraced  the  family,  and  all  her  later  behavior  held  up 
to  criticism.  Her  conduct  is  always  suspected,  and  this  critical 
attitude  may  in  itself  be  conducive  to  further  maladjustment. 

Strangely  enough,  there  is  also  a higher  percentage  of  broken 
homes  in  the  group  making  a satisfactory  adjustment.  Although 
a larger  percentage  of  the  girls  from  the  worst  homes  makes  good 
(See  Table  XVI),  one  cannot  maintain  that  unfortunate  home  con- 
ditions are  conducive  to  stable  behavior.  Eather  is  it  probably  true 
that  the  training  at  the  Farm  has  largely  mitigated  some  of  the 
previous  influences  because  the  girls  are  kept  away  from  undesirable 
homes  as  far  as  possible,  and  a break  with  the  old  ties  often  results. 
Then  too,  the  girls  themselves  often  realize  the  handicap  of  their 
parental  and  social  heredity,  and  have  no  desire  to  return  to  old 
surroundings. 

Church  Attendance  and  Adjustment. 

Church  attendance  was  also  analyzed  on  the  basis  of  adjustment. 
Here  we  found  that,  all  told,  28.8  per  cent  attend  church  regularly 
and  that  an  additional  30.0  per  cent  attend  infrequently.  (See 
Table  XVII.) 

B.  MARITAL  STATUS  IN  RELATION  TO  PRESENT  ADJUSTMENT 

Among  Sleighton  Farm  girls,  marriage  seems  to  be  the  solution 
for  unstable  sex  behavior.  Even  those  who  have  had  a long  series 
of  sex  difficulties  in  the  majority  of  cases  have  married,  and  the 

1Anne  J.  Bingham,  in  “Determinants  of  Sex  Delinquency  in  Adolescent  Girls  Based  on  an  In- 
tensive Study  of  500  Cases,”  Journal  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology,  13  :p.  560  (February, 
1923)  concludes  that  neither  intellectual  calibre  nor  environmental  conditions  is  the  fundamental 
factor  in  behavior,  but  rather  the  peculiar  personality  played,  upon  by  emotional  appeals  plus 
concomitant  circumstances. 
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'Of  these  eases,  one  In  Group  III  and  two  in  Group  IV  were  in  homes  of  adopted  parents. 
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larger  proportion  have  made  satisfactory  adjustment.  Marriage, 
affording  as  it  does  a socially  recognized  basis  for  sex  experience,  is 
at  least  partial  explanation  for  the  cessation  of  difficulties. 

The  Present  Day  Marital  Status.1 

At  the  present  time  78  of  the  110  girls  are  living  iu  normal  con- 
jugal status,  10  have  separated  from  their  husbands,  and  2 are 
widowed.  All  told,  81.8  per  cent  have  married,  and  18.2  per  cent 
are  still  unmarried.  Thus  we  see  that  opportunity  for  marriage 
has  not  been  precluded  by  previous  reformatory  and  extra  marital 
sex  experience.2  Indeed,  the  percentage  of  those  unmarried  is  slightly 
less  than  for  the  same  age  group  in  the  whole  female  population. 
According  to  the  thiited  States  Census  for  1920,  23  per  cent  of  the 
female  population  between  the  ages  25  and  29  were  single.3 

The  stabilizing  effect  of  marriage  is  indicated  by  the  large  number 
of  satisfactory  adjustments  found  in  the  married  group.  In  Table 
XIX  derived  from  Table  XVIII,  we  see  that  of  the  78  girls  who 
have  married  and  are  now  living  with  their  husbands,  87.2  per  cent 
have  eventually  made  a stable  adjustment  as  compared  with  only 
40  per  cent  of  those  who  separated,  and  but  50  per  cent  of  the  single. 
Despite  the  small  number  of  cases  represented  this  is  presumptive 
evidence  that  successful  marriage  has  cleared  away  previous  dif- 
ficulties. 

Marriage  as  a factor  in  adjustment  is  further  shown  in  Table 
XVIII.  Here  we  find  that  including  the  one  widow,  85  per  cent  of 
those  who  had  no  difficulty  since  leaving  the  Farm  have  married. 
There  icere  no  separations.  Again,  84  per  cent  of  those  who  are 
now  adjusted  but  who  have  had  sex  difiiculties  (Croup  III)  are  now 
married;  likewise  73  per  cent  of  Group  II.  In  contrast,  only  38 
per  cent  of  the  failures  Group  IV,  are  living  under  normal  marital 
conditions,  24  per  cent  are  separated,  and  38  per  cent  are  still  single. 
Obviously,  whether  the  considerably  higher  percentage  of  marriages 
in  Groups  I,  II  and  III  is  cause  or  effect  is  not  always  clear.  Despite 
the  presumptive  evidence,  some  of  the  success  may  have  been  due  to 
the  more  stable  character  of  the  girl  herself. 


!This  analysis  is  based  on  the  110  cases  in  the  Group  Followed.  (See1  Table  XVIII.) 

2 See  Chapter  IV,  Section  6,  also  in  regard  .o  extra-material  sex  experience  and  marriage. 
3Fourteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1920,  Vol.  II,  p.  388. 
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The  Age  of  Marriage.1 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  Sleighton  Farm  girls  were  married 
before  attaining  their  majority — that  is,  during  what  normally  con- 
stituted their  parole  period,  as  seen  from  the  following  statement: 


Marital  Status 

Number1 

Percentage  of 
Recorded  Cases 

173 

61 

112 

101.0 

34.9 

65.1 

Single 

TABLE  XIX 

MARITAL  STATUS  IN  RELATION  TO  PRESENT  ADJUSTMENT 

Derived  from  Table  XVIII 


' 

■ 

Marital  Status 

Total 

Making 

Satisfactory  Adjustment. 

Number 

Per  cent 

Living  with  husband  

78 

68 

87.2 

Separated  

10 

4 

40.0 

Single  ...  

20  i 

10 

50.0 

Whether  or  not  this  is  a high  ratio  for  the  age  group,  we  cannot 
determine.  The  census  age  classification  within  which  these  girls 
would  fall  includes  all  females  from  15  to  20  years  of  age,  hence  is 
a noncomparable  group.2 

Regardless  of  whether  or  not  these  girls  are  marrying  at  an 
earlier  age  than  the  general  population,  so  large  a percentage  of 
early  marriages  must  be  a definite  handicap  to  the  organized  program 
of  the  Farm.  In  the  first  place,  early  marriage  often  indicates  the 
parole  officer’s  inability  to  cope  with  the  girl’s  behavior,  as  they 
seldom  advise  such  marriages.  Again,  once  the  marriage  has  taken 
place,  further  supervisory  control  on  the  part  of  the  Farm  becomes 
extremely  difficult;  the  girl  has  attained  a new  dignity  by  virtue  of 
her  marital  status,  while  her  recently  acquired  husband  often 
resents  outside  interference  in  personal  affairs.  Sometimes  parole 
officers  may  consent  to  such  marriages  because  they  offer  the  only 
alternative  to  illicit  sex  behavior.  'This  is  quite  aside  from  the 
point  as  to  the  social  desirability  of  marriage  in  such  low-grade 
stock. 

Although,  generally  speaking,  intelligence  has  been  of  slight  sig- 
nificance in  the  whole  problem  of  the  Sleighton  Farm  girls’  adjust- 

'See  Table  XX  for  this  entire  discussion. 

There  was  no  record  in  30  cases. 

2According  to  the  1920  census,  10.4  per  cent  of  those  females  from  15  to  20  years  of  age 
are  married.  See  Abstract  of  the  Fourteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  p.  265, 


GIRL’S  AGE  AT  MARRIAGE  RELATED  TO  PRESENT  ADJUSTMENT1 

(Group  Followed) 
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ment,  we  do  find  a somewhat  greater  tendency  to  early  marriage 
among  the  girls  with  the  high  rating  as  shown  below: 

TABLE  XXI 

MARITAL  STATUS  AT  MAJORITY  RELATED  TO  ADJUSTMENT 

AT  TIME  OF  MAJORITY 


Adjustment  at  Majority 


Marital 

Status 

Total 

Satisfactory 

Unsatisfactory 

Not  Rt  corded 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Total  

1731 

100 

103 

59.5 

42 

24.3 

28 

16.2 

Married  ___  

61 

100 

39 

63.9 

8 

13.1 

14 

23.0 

Single  

112 

100 

64 

57.1 

34 

30.4 

14 

12.5 

mf  the  203  girls  studied,  the  marital  status  at  the  time  of  majority  was  unknown  in  30  cases. 


Intelligence  Rating 

Girls  Married  at  Majority 

Total 

Number 

Per  rnt  of 
total 

Total  __  _ __  _____  _ _ _ 

2001 

61 

100 

Normal  and  dull  normal 

74 

30 

49.2 

Borderline 

42 

14 

23.0 

Moron  _ _ 

84 

17 

27.8 

1 Three  eases  have  been  disregarded,  including  1 “fair”  and  2 imbeciles.  The  2 imbeciles  had 
not  married,  but  obviously  the  number  is  insignificant.  See  Table  XIV  on  Intelligence. 


Our  chief  concern  with  the  age  of  marriage  is  its  relation  to 
the  problem  of  adjustment.  Obviously,  if  we  consider  the  marital 
status  at  the  time  of  the  majority,  most  of  the  girls  have  not  been 
away  from  the  Farm  long  enough  to  indicate  what  their  later  ad- 
justment might  be.  However,  more  stable  behavior  seems  to  prevail 
among  the  married  group ; approximately  64  per  cent  of  the  girls 
who  were  married  were  appraised  as  adjusting  satisfactorily  at  the 
time  of  majority.  In  contrast,  57  per  cent  of  the  single  girls  were 
doing  as  well.  (See  Table  XXI.) 

However,  the  girl’s  age  at  marriage  appears  to  be  of  no  great 
influence  in  respect  to  her  present  adjustment  (See  Table  XX), 
although,  as  stated  previously,  those  who  married  earlier  apparently 
settled  down  earlier.  The  age  of  marriage  was  recorded  in  84  of 
the  90  cases  represented  in  the  Group  Followed.  Of  these,  42.9 
per  cent  married  before  majority,  while  the  others  married  between 
the  ages  of  21  and  28  years.  Naturally,  insofar  as  the  Farm  has 
jurisdiction,  marriages  may  have  been  deferred  sometimes  by  cir- 
cumstances, rather  than  by  choice  or  discrimination. 
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The  relation  between  marriage  before  majority  and  present  adjust- 
ment is  surely  very  slight,  as  shown  below: 


Groups 

Percentage  of 
Total  Group  Married 
before  Majority. 

T ______  

47  6 

II  

54.5 

HI 

37.8 

IV  _ _ _ __  

40.0 

In  a recent  study  by  Hornell  Hart  and  Wilmer  Shields,1  the 
authors  contend  that  the  ideal  age  for  marriage  is  24  years  for  the 
bride,  with  a deviation  of  2 years  on  either  side  making  no  ap- 
preciable difference.  It  is  clear  that  the  larger  share  of  the  marriages 
in  the  Sleighton  Farm  study  do  not  fall  within  this  “ideal”  class. 

What  we  do  find  is  that  the  character  of  the  husband  is  even  more 
significant  than  the  isolated  factor  of  marriage;  indeed,  the  type  of 
man  whom  the  girl  may  chance  to  marry  apparently  does  much  to 
determine  the  girl’s  prospect  for  a successful  adjustment.  Eighty- 
five  and  seven  tenths  per  cent  of  the  girls  who  had  no  difficulty 
(that  is,  in  Group  I)  married  reliable  men,2  while  only  1 of  the 
husbands  in  the  group  was  of  poor  moral  character.  In  Group  III, 
those  having  personality  problems  in  adjustment  60  per  cent  married 
reliable  men ; and  65  per  cent  of  Group  III  made  similarly  fortunate 
marriage.  Only  3 reliable  husbands  were  in  evidence  among  the  fail- 
ure group. 

First  Acquaintance  with  the  Husband. 

Where  did  these  girls  meet  their  husbands?  Did  they  know 
reliable  men  and  associate  with  them  before  commitment?  Or  has 
the  training  at  Sleighton  Farm  influenced  their  choice  of  a mate? 
Surely  the  School  may  claim  some  credit  for  the  answer  in  that 
most  of  the  girls,  even  in  the  non-adjusted  group,  married  men  they 
met  on  parole  or  since  majority.  Only  four  of  the  twenty-one  for 
whom  information  was  recorded  in  Group  I,  four  of  the  thiry-four  in 
Group  III,  and  none  of  the  9 in  Group  IV  knew  their  husbands  be- 
fore they  went  information  was  recorded  in  Group  1,  4 of  the  34  in 
fore  they  went  to  the  Farm.  In  Group  II  the  situation  reverses,  6 of 
the  10  for  whom  information  was  recorded  having  known  their  hus- 
bands before  commitment,  but  the  number  represented  is  so  small 
as  to  invalidate  the  percentage.  (See  Table  XXII.)  The  stability  of 
behavior,  however,  would  appear  to  be  associated  somewhat  with 
marriage  contracted  under  no  untoward  circumstances,  as  shown 
in  Table  XXIII. 

JHart,  Hornell  and  Shields,  Wilmer:  ‘“Happiness  in  Relation  to  Age  at  Marriage,”  Journal 
of  Social  Hygiene,  Vol.  12  (October,  1920),  p.  403  ff. 

2 “Reliable”  indicates  a husband  of  good  moral  character  who  is  cooperative  in  his  home  life, 
and  assumes  the  economic  support  of  his  family.  “Indifferent”  indicates  no  positive  evidence 
of  strength  of  character,  although  there  may  be  no  complaint.  “Poor”  indicates  shiftless  and 
immoral.  (See  Tflble  XXII.) 
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Congeniality  of  Marital  Status  and  Husband’s  Knowledge  of  Girl’s 

History. 

In  view  of  the  high  percentage  of  marriages  the  question  is  pertin- 
ent; did  the  girls  marry  without  informing  their  husbands  of  their 
reformatory  experience?  The  majority  of  the  husbands  (61. G per 
cent)  were  informed  of  their  wives’  history,  and  apparently  had  no 
ill  feeling.  Only  a small  percentage  of  those  who  were  informed 
(4  of  the  48  cases)  censured  the  girl  for  her  conduct,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  girl’s  statement.  On  the  other  hand,  the  20  cases 
(25.6  per  cent  of  the  group)  who,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the 
Farm,  had  not  informed  their  husbands,  were  running  constant 
risk  of  disclosure.  (See  Table  XXIV.) 

Congenial  Marriage  and  Present  Adjustment. 

A study  of  the  factor  of  congeniality  in  marriage  shows  that 
conjugal  harmony  decreases  consistently  from  the  most  successful 
to  the  failure  group.  In  Group  I,  there  was  but  1 marriage  which 
was  uncongenial,  and  in  this  case  the  husband  was  of  poor  moral 
character.  In_  Group  II,  only  half  the  marriages  were  congenial, 
whereas  in  Group  IV,  1 of  the  11  girls  failing  to  adjust  made  a 
congenial  marriage.  Although  the  numbers  are  small,  the  ratios 
are  surely  worth  noting ; the  girl  who  marries  happily  appears  to 
have  a larger  chance  for  successful  adjustment.  (See  Table  XXV.) 

Economic  Status.1 

In  addition  to  congenial  marital  relations,  a comfortable  economic 
basis  characterizes  the  majority  of  the  successful  or  seemingly 
stable  adjustments.  Eighty-four  and  two-tenths  per  cent  of  the 
husbands  of  the  girls  in  Group  1 were  earning  a living  wage  or  more 
adequate  compensation — indeed,  47.4  per  cent  were  earning  more 
than  the  standard  set  as  a living  wage2 ; less  satisfactory  Avages 
applied  in  Groups  II  and  III.  Fifty -five  and  six-tenths  per  cent  of 
Group  II  and  43. S per  cent  of  Group  III  were  living  on  a poverty 
level,  while  among  the  failures  (Group  IV)  75.0  per  cent  of  the 
husbands  recorded  were  earning  less  than  a living  wage. 

Sufficient  or  comfortable  income,  reliable  husbands,  and  congenial 
marriages  thus  characterize  the  girls  who  have  made  stable  adjust- 
ment. 

Household  Efficiency  and  Adjustment. 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  V,  domestic  training  has  played  a consid- 
erable role  in  the  adjustment  of  the  married  women ; there  is  no 

1See  Tables  XXVI  and  XXVII  for  this  and  the  following  section. 

2A  living  wage  indicates  an  income  of  $30.00  a week,  an  estimate  based  on  parole  officers’ 
opinions  of  cost  of  living  in  Philadelphia. 


FIRST  ACQUAINTANCESHIP  WITH  THE  HUSBAND  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  HUS- 
BAND AND  PRESENT  ADJUSTMENT 

(Group  Followed) 
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1 Of  the  78  girls  interviewed,  no  information  was  recorded  concerning  time  of  First  Acquaintanceship  of  the  Husband  or  of  the  Character  of  the  Husband 

in  3 cases,  of  which  2 were  in  Group  III  and  I was  in  Group  IV;  no  information  was  recorded  concerning  time  of  Acquaintanceship  in  one  case  in  Group  IV, 
where  the  Character  of  the  Husband  was  reliable.  . 

2 “Reliable”  indicates  trustworthy,  a good  provider.  “Indifferent”  indicat ’s  less  trustworthy  and  less  responsible.  “Poor  indicates  shiftless,  or  im- 
moral in  character. 
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TABLE  XXV 

CONGENIALITY  OF  MARRIAGE  IN  RELATION  TO  PRESENT 

ADJUSTMENT 


(Group  Followed) 


Type  of 

Marriage  Relation1 


Total  

Congenial  Marriage 

Indifferent  

Quarrelsome  Relations 
Not  Recorded  


Total 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

Number 

Per  cent 

78 

100 

21 

10 

36 

11 

47 

60.3 

20 

5 

21 

1 

35 

19.2 

3 

10 

2 

9 

11.5 

1 

2 

4 

2 

7 

9.0 

1 

6 

l“Congenial  marriage”  indicates  one  in  which  marital  relations  are  pleasant;  “Indifferent” 
indicates  no  great  amicability,  yet  no  serious  trouble;  “Quarrelsome  relations”  indicates  what 
the  category  implies. 


need  for  detailed  treatment  here.  However,  a rating  made  of  house- 
hold efficiency  as  presented  in  Table  XXVII  shows  that  the  girls 
who  made  a satisfactory  adjustment  were,  for  the  most  part,  good 
housekeepers.  Indeed,  so  many  of  the  girls  were  living  in  such 
attractive  homes  that  no  one  could  doubt  either  domestic  skill  or 
economic  sufficiency.  Often  the  investigator  said,  “I  should  be 
glad  to  live  in  a bouse  so  well  appointed.”  Thirteen  of  the  21 
completely  successful  cases  were  rated  as  good  as  to  household 
management.  “Good”  was  taken  to  signify  a neat  and  orderly 
household  and  a reasonable  amount  of  system  in  daily  routine. 
Three  of  the  women  were  rated  fair,  implying  less  system  and  order, 
while  1 case  was  rated  poor.  The  others  were  not  keeping  house. 
Among  the  seemingly  stable  (Group  III),  41  per  cent  were  rated 
good  in  household  efficiency,  slightly  more  than  a third  were  rated 
fair,  while  2 cases  were  classed  as  poor.  One  girl  was  not  keeping 
house,  and  4 cases  were  not  recorded.  Good  housekeeping  was  still 
less  evident  among  the  group  who  had  non-sex  problems.  Of  the 
11  cases,  3 rated  good,  4 were  fair,  3 were  poor,  and  1 case  was  not 
recorded.  Not  a single  instance  of  good  housekeeping  was  found 
among  the  unadjusted  group.  In  4 cases  the  girls  were  poor  house- 
keepers, while  5 of  the  girls  were  rooming.  The  remaining  case  was 
not  recorded. 


Separated  Woman. 

Although  only  a small  number  are  represented,  our  interest 
lies  in  the  serious  nature  of  the  separated  woman’s  problem ; her 
position  is  always  difficult  and  complicated.  In  our  study,  10  of  90 
marriages  (11.1  per  cent)  were  broken  by  separation.  (See  Table 
XVIII). 


CONDITIONS  IN  THE  HOMES  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN  IN  RELATION  TO  THEIR  PRESENT  ADJUSTMENT 

(Group  Followed) 
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1Widows  are  not  included  in  this  table.  On  each  subject,  information  on  the  character  of  the  home  is  lacking  in  17  cases. 


No  valid  control  group  has  been  discovered  with  which  these 
figures  may  be  compared.  Separation  has  been  generally  conceded 
to  be  the  poor  man’s  divorce  without  formality  of  court  sanction. 
Hence  the  formal  divorce  rate  for  Pennsylvania  (which  is  1 divorce 
to  every  14.46  marriages)  would  give  no  accurate  basis  for  com- 
parison. 

Although  the  real  reasons  underlying  marital  estrangement  are 
seldom  given,  the  causes  assigned  for  separation  appear  to  be  signifi- 
cant. In  Group  II  were  2 of  the  10  separated  women,  in  Group  III 
were  2,  and  in  Group  IV,  6.  In  Group  III  the  reason  assigned  was 
in  one  case  desertion  by  the  wife,  and  in  the  other  case,  interference 
by  relatives.  In  Group  IV,  however,  immorality  was  given  as  the 
reason  in  all  instances,  in  5 cases  immorality  on  the  part  of  the  wife, 
and  in  1 case  on  the  part  of  the  husband;  but  we  must  remember  that' 
this  is  a study  of  delinquent  women.  In  1 case  no  reason  was  given 
for  the  separation. 

The  Single  Woman. 

As  Table  XVIII  shows,  one-half  of  the  20  single  girls  have  remained 
unadjusted.  Of  course,  the  number  is  small,  yet  even  here  there  is 
some  presumptive  evidence  that  the  sex  delinquent  who  never  marries 
will  have  greater  difficulty  in  making  her  adjustment.  Discussion 
of  the  unmarried  mothers  will  be  taken  up  later,  hence  the  problems 
of  illegitimacy  will  be  deferred  to  that  section.1  Four  of  the  10 
single  women  have  had  children.  One  mother  who  is  making  a 
good  adjustment  is  caring  for  her  child.  Both  of  the  single  women 
in  Group  IV  have  placed  their  children  in  homes,  although  in  one 
case  the  mother  sometimes  contributes  to  the  child’s  care. 

C.  THE  SEX  FACTOR  IN  THE  GIRL’S  ADJUSTMENT 

As  sex  delinquency  was  the  chief  reason  for  the  girls'  commitment 
to  Sleighton  Farm,  sexual  behavior  on  parole  and  since  majority  is 
extremely  significant,  not  only  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  reform  train- 
ing, but  also  as  to  the  nature  of  sex  behavior  itself. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  37.2  per  cent  of  the  girls  have  had 
no  sex  difficulty  since  their  commitment  (Groups  I and  II).2  Analy- 
sis of  the  62. S per  cent  who  have  continued  to  be  sex  offenders 
(Groups  III  and  IV)  establishes  3 categories:  first,  66.7  per  cent  of 
69  sex  offenders  (46  cases)  have  been  delinquent  but  never  pregnant; 
23.2  per  cent  have  been  illegitimately  pregnant,  but  no  offenses  save 
those  resulting  in  illegitimate  pregnancies  were  recorded.  The 
remaining  10.1  per  cent  (7  cases)  have  been  promiscuously  de- 
linquent and  illegitimately  pregnant.  (See  Table  XXVIII.) 


'See  Chapter  IV,  pp.  74-75. 
sSee  Chapter  III,  Table  X. 
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The  Delinquent  Non-Pregnant  Group. 

Two-thirds  of  those  (66.7  per  cent)  who  have  continued  to  be  sex 
offenders  fall  within  the  delinquent  group.  'Twenty-seven  of  the  46 
girls  represented  (58.7  per  cent)  have  apparently  become  adjusted. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  group  failing  to  adjust  includes  a larger  per- 
centage of  the  delinquent  non-pregnant  cases  than  any  other.  Per- 
haps a larger  share  of  sterility  or  use  of  contraceptives  may  have 
applied  to  this  group. 


The  Illegitimately  Pregnant  Group.1 

Of  these  16  cases  who  were  pregnant  but  once  6 were  pregnant  on 
parole.  Ten  of  the  16,  however,  made  subsequently  a satisfactory 
adjustment.  The  remaining  6 are  considered  promiscuous  at  the 
present  time,  although  no  actual  offenses  are  recorded. 

TABLE  XXVIII 

SEX  DIFFICULTIES  ON  PAROLE  AND  SINCE  MAJORITY  IN 
RELATION  TO  PRESENT  ADJUSTMENT1 

(Group  Followed) 


Cases  of  Sex  Delinquency 

Total 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Total __ 

69 

100 

43 

66 

26 

35 

Delinquent  Non-Pregnant  __ 

46 

66.7 

27 

58.7 

19 

41.3 

On  Parole  - 

1 

1 

Parole  and  Since  _ __  _ _ 

7 

1 

6 

Since  Majority 

38 

25 

13 

Illegitimately  Pregnant 

16 

23.2 

10 

62.5 

6 

37.5 

On  Parole  __  

6 

5 

1 

6 

4 

2 

Since  Majority  _ _ 

4 

1 

3 

Delinquent  and  illegitimate- 

ly  Pregnant 

7 

10.1 

6 

85.7 

1 

14.3 

(Pregnant  on  parole,  de- 

linqutnt  since  _ __ 

4 

4 

(Pregnant  before  com- 

mitment,  delinquent  on 

parole  and  since  - 

1 

1 

(Pregnant  before  commit- 

ment,  on  parole,  delin- 

2 

2 

3This  table  includes  only  groups  III  and  IV  because  no  sex  offenses  occurred  on  parole  or  since 
majority  in  groups  I and  II. 


The  Promiscuously  Deliquent  and  Pregnant  Group. 

Of  the  girls  in  this  group,  4 were  pregnant  on  parole  and  have 
been  delinquent  since  majority.  Of  the  remaining  3,  1 had  been 
pregnant  previous  to  commitment,  and  delinquent  on  parole  and  since. 
The  other  2 had  been  pregnant  before  commitment  and  on  parole 
and  promiscuous  since  majority. 

3 No  offenses  recorded  but  those  resulting  in  pregnancy. 
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Of  the  whole  group  of  69,  55  have  been  sex  offenders  since 
majority,  although  49  of  them  are  now  classified  as  seemingly 
stable.  Such  a large  percentage  of  sex  offenses  following  majority 
suggests  several  things:  first,  that  the  girl  is  apt  to  feel  her 
freedom  following  her  release  and  “to  have  a fling second,  that  the 
training  at  Sleighton  Farm  has  not  solved  the  girl’s  sex  problems; 
third,  that  previous  sex  experiences  has  made  the  girl  susceptible 
to  later  sex  temptations;  and  fourth,  that  the  type  of  parole  itself 
may  not  be  a satisfactory  way  of  readjusting  the  girl  to  her  com- 
munity life.1 

In  each  type  of  sex  difficulty  classified,  the  larger  percentage  of 
girls  has  made  a seemingly  stable  adjustment.  Despite  the  wide- 
spread social  opprobrium  attached  to  extra  marital  sex  relations, 
there  seems  to  be  no  particular  connection  between  the  girl’s  suc- 
cess or  failure  in  later  adjustment  and  her  previous  sex  behavior. 
Carol  Aronovici  has  found  a similar  situation  in  a study,  “Unmarried 
Girls  with  Sex  Experience.”2  Some  adjust,  others  do  not;  all  the 
experiences  are  very  nearly  identical. 

The  Problem  of  the  Unmarried  Mother. 

Exactly  one-third  (23)  of  the  69  girls  who  had  sex  difficulties 
during  parole  or  since  majority  were  unmarried  mothers.  Although 
they  represent  but  a small  proportion  of  the  whole  follow-up  group, 
they  nevertheless  constitute  a serious  and  perplexing  problem.  Any 
girl  who  brings  a child  into  the  world  without  legal  sanction  finds 
her  situation  difficult ; her  role  as  a mother  is  complicated  by  a 
sense  of  shame  and  wrong  doing.  The  child  on  the  other  hand, 
suffers  abuse  and  neglect  from  the  very  fact  of  his  existence.  How 
to  solve  the  problem  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  study.  Whether 
solution  can  be  made  through  social  legislation  which  legitimatizes 
the  child  or  by  breaking  down  old  established  sex  mores  is  a large 
question;  nor  does  the  comparatively  insignificant  number  of  un- 
married mothers  reduce  the  difficulty  of  the  individual  problem. 

Of  the  16  illegitimately  pregnant11  (no  other  recorded  offense), 
10  made  a seemingly  stable  adjustment,  while  of  the  7 both  promis- 
cuous and  illegitimately  pregnant,  6 made  an  apparently  satis- 
factory adjustment.  No  one,  however,  would  infer  that  the  greater 
the  girl’s  offense,  the  better  her  chance  for  successful  adjustment, 
but  it  is  signilcant  that  so  many  have  been  able  to  succeed  despite 
their  handicap  of  social  disapproval. 

All  in  all,  then  unmarried  motherhood  has  not  been  a deterrent 
to  later  adjustment.  There  is  some  possibility  that  such  mother- 
hood may  have  had  a stabilizing  influence  in  certain  instances.  If 

’The  significance  of  proper  parole  supervision  is  discussed  in  Chapter  III. 

2Bulletin  published,  by  Bureau  for  Social  Research  of  Seybert  Institution,  Philadelphia  (no 
date),  p.  30. 

3There  were  also  two  girls  who  were  pregnant  before  commitment  who  had  no  difficulty  in 
later  adjustment. 
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the  girl  is  fortunate  enough  to  marry  well  her  problem  is  largely 
solved.  If  she  does  not  marry,  or  marries  unwisely,  either  through 
ignorance  or  desperation,  her  trouble  may  have  only  begun.  Of  the 
33  unmarried  mothers  in  Group  III,  11  married  subsequently.  In 
the  other  two  cases  one  poses  as  the  widow  of  the  father  of  her 
child.  The  marital  status  of  the  other  girl  is  unknown.  The  girl 
married  her  child’s  father  in  only  two  instances. 

None  of  the  7 unmarried  mothers  in  Group  IV  married  the  father 
of  her  child;  5 married  other  men  and  2 are  unmarried,  although 
one  lives  with  a man  as  his  mistress  at  the  present  time. 

Thus  we  find  that  few  of  these  unmarried  mothers  have  married 
the  father  of  their  children  which  seems  to  be  compatible  with  the 
modern  opinion  that  forced  marriage  is  seldom  warranted.1  A 
study  made  of  forced  marriages  in  Minnesota  for  example  indicates 
a high  percentage  of  failures  in  such  marriages.2 

Present  Marital  Status  in  Relation  to  Sex  Offenses. 

Analysis  of  the  46  cases  designated  as  delinquent  non-pregnant, 
the  first  category,  shows  34  married,  including  4 who  since  separated 
and  1 now  a widow.  Classified  on  the  basis  of  adjustment,  27  are 
making  seemingly  stable  adjustments;  of  this  number  22  are  married. 
Of  the  19  who  failed  to  adjust,  7 are  married.  Of  the  23  cases  of 
illegitimate  pregnancies,  the  second  and  third  categories,  13  of  the 
16  who  made  a seemingly  stable  adjustment,  married,  while  5 of 
the  7 failures  married.  Judging  from  all  these  cases  it  can  scarcely 
be  said  that  the  isolated  factor  of  marriage  alone  determines  ad- 
justment, but  that  marriage  may  be  partially  responsible ; as  stated 
earlier  in  Chapter  IV,  there  is  a close  association  between  marriage 
with  reliable  men  and  successful  adjustment.  Premarital  unchastity, 
at  the  same  time  does  not  seem  to  preclude  a later  satisfactory 
marriage.  These  girls  have  been  able  to  lead  useful  and  successful 
lives  despite  any  odium  which  may  have  been  attached  to  their 
previous  conduct. 

Postparole  Sex  Delinquency  in  Relation  to  Sleighton  Farm  Train- 
ing. 

Even  the  specialist  in  correctional  education  would  not  have 
expected  such  a high  proportion  of  sex  offenses  among  Sleighton  Farm 
girls  during  their  parole  and  following  their  majority,  although 
anyone  acquainted  with  the  sordid  experiences  in  their  lives  before 

'The  fate  of  the  illegitimate  children  in  this  study  is  not  enviable.  Of  the  children  of  mothers 
falling  in  Group  111,  3 died  shortly  after  birth,  one  somewhat  later,  while  in  2 instances  no  one 
knew  what  had  happened  to  the  child.  In  Group  IV  two  of  the  mothers  were  twice  pregnant, 
making  a total  of  Si  illegitimacies.  Of  these  children,  3 died,  the  whereabouts  of  2 are  unknown, 
I is  in  an  orphanage,  while  relatives  are  caring  for  2 of  the  babies.  Only  2 of  the  mothers 
assumed  responsibility  for  their  children,  and  in  both  instances  they  were  thereby  handicapping 
the  child. 

“See  Mudgett,  Mildred  D.,  "Marriages  of  Unmarried  Mothers,”  in  Journal  of  Social  Hygiene, 
Vol.  9 (1923),  pp.  193-199.  Also,  by  same  author,  "Results  of  Minnesota’s  Laws  for  Protection 
of  Children,  Born  out  of  Wedlock.”  Publication  128,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  (Washington, 
1924),  pp.  223-24. 
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coming  to  the  Farm  is  not  surprised  that  these  girls  have  from 
five  to  ten  years  of  conflict  and  maladjustment.  It  is  a serious 
fact  and  raises  the  question  to  what  extent  the  training  at  the  Farm 
was  at  fault,  whether  it  could  have  been  modified  to  avoid  such 
difficulties.  Sex  offenses  after  all  are  the  raison  d’etre  of  Sleighton 
Farm.  The  girls  were  sent  to  the  Farm  for  non-social  sex  behavior 
and  for  this  reason  the  training  was  provided.  The  most  apparent 
difficulties  both  on  parole  and  after  majority  are  of  sex  nature. 

The  question  necessarily  arises  “What  is  the  reform  institution 
doing  to  solve  the  problem  of  sex  maladjustment?”,  and  it  is  this 
question  that  such  institutions  will  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
answering,  however  much  they  may  have  contributed  to  the  girl’s 
education  along  other  lines. 

The  girl  may  be  led  to  accept  restraints  laid  down  by  a social 
group  only  if  her  greater  susceptibility  to  sex  dangers  due  to  her 
previous  experience  and  concomitant  arousal  of  sex  nature  be  recog- 
nized. Again,  girls  who  have  spent  so  large  a share  of  their  lives 
in  an  anti  social  atmosphere  find  it  difficult  to  consider  their  own 
behavior  abnormal.  Also,  ideals  of  sex  mores  or  marriage  based  on 
purposive  love  will  mean  little  to  those  for  whom  sex  has  been  at 
best  a purely  physical  relationship.  The  unfortunate  nature  of  this 
appeal  is  seen  in  some  of  their  diaries,  and  letters  which  they  have 
written,  revealing  a morbidness  scarcely  comprehensible. 

Fortunately  to-day  Sleighton  Farm  has  recognized  the  challenge 
and  need  for  therapeutic  education.  A thorough  course  in  social 
and  sex  hygiene  is  given  introducing  the  subject  through  nature 
study,  taking  up  at  first  reproduction  in  plants  and  animals.  Finally 
human  reproduction  is  taught  in  class  groups  and  in  individual 
conferences.  Indirectly  general  outdoor  nature  study  helps  the 
girl  to  see  the  place  of  sex  in  nature,  and  also  gives  her  a new 
temporary  diversion  and  often  a permanent  source  of  recreation.1 

There  is  however,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  and  of  the  adminis- 
tration great  need  for  individual  treatment,  and  the  school  is  con- 
stantly working  to  that  end.  However  much  Sleighton  Farm  may 
do  in  raising  the  girl’s  standards  of  living  and  improving  her 
physically  and  mentally,1  her  problem  is  primarily  one  of  behavior 
and  individual  reaction  which  cannot  be  solved  in  a wholesale  fashion. 
Sleighton  Farm  has  already  faced  this  problem  but  recognizes  that 
more  scientific  work  needs  to  be  done.  As  Dr.  Richmond  so  well 
expresses  it,  “The  problem  of  the  delinquent  girl  is  that  of  the  in- 
dividual.”2 

Healy  and  Bronner  seem  to  make  a reasonable  statement  when  they 
say  “In  private  practice  when  a specialist  in  behavior  problems 
studies  an  individual  who  exhibits  misconduct  tendencies,  he  sets 

".Mary  Wood  Daley,  “Delinquents  and  Sex  Education,”  Journal  of  Social  Hygiene,  Vol.  X, 
No.  5,  'May.  1924. 

2Rlclimond,  Winifred,  The  Adolescent  Girl,  p.  112. 
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about  to  obtain  a knowledge  of  the  individual,  and  an  understanding 
of  the  causations  of  his  behavior,  particularly  the  dynamic  aspects 
of  his  mental  life,  and  in  the  light  of  what  he  finds,  he  undertakes 
treatment.  . . fn 

We  may  question  whether  the  isolation  within  an  institution  is 
fhe  most  desirable  method  of  solving  anti  social  sex  behavior.  It 
would  seem  that  it  is  not,  because  institutional  control  provides 
only  a temporary  solution  and  that  control  must  end  inevitably  too 
soon  under  the  present  parole  system.  In  criticism  of  the  isolated 
life  of  an  institution,  Healy  and  Bronner  claim  that  “'There  is  the 
retaining  of  the  individual  over  a varying  period  in  an  artificial 
atmosphere  where  he  has  little  opportunity  for  developing  normal 
social  contacts.  This  leads  to  danger  in  institutionalizing  the  in- 
dividual ; in  large  measure  he  is  prone  through  set'  regime  to  lose 
initiative  and  the  capacity  for  self-direction.”2  Harry  Elmer  Barnes 
in  his  recently  published  book,  The  Evolution  of  Penology  in  Penn- 
sylvania, concludes  that  “A  prisoner  can  be  fitted  for  the  freedom 
of  life  only  by  some  training  in  a social  environment  which  bears 
some  fair  resemblance  in  point  of  liberty  and  responsibility  to  that 
which  he  must  enter  upon  obtaining  his  release.”3  The  same  logic 
is  equally  applicable  to  the  adjustment  difficulties  of  the  delinquent 
girl. 

Admitting  the  handicaps  of  institutional  correctional  education, 
the  administration  nevertheless  believes  that  it  is  possible  to  deal 
with  a child  on  an  individual  basis  while  she  is  in  the  institution. 
The  most  progressive  work  in  the  field  has  undoubtedly  been  through 
psychiatric  approach.  It  attempts  to  solve  behavior  problems 
through  an  understanding  of  the  individual  girl,  through  a discovery 
of  the  mental  pattern  underlying  her  particular  behavior. 

Although  in  1917,  as  suggested  in  Chapter  I,  Sleighton  Farm  did 
not  have  the  advantage  of  a resident  psychiatrist,  today  girls  who  are 
recognized  as  mental  or  behavior  problems  are  taken  to  Philadelphia 
for  psychiatric  examination,  and  two  days  each  month  a psychiatrist 
from  the  Bureau  of  Mental  Hygiene  of  the  Department  of  Welfare 
gives  his  services  to  the  School.  At  the  same  time,  the  Farm  deserves 
more  adequate  funds  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  scientific  treat- 
ment of  behavior  problems.  A psychiatric  clinic  should  be  estab- 
lished at  the  Farm  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  its  residents  and 
to  conduct  research  in  this  field.  Only  by  such  means  can  the  psycho- 
logical and  psychiatric  work  at  the  Farm  equal  the  progress  made 
along  other  lines.  This  need  is  shown  by  the  remarkable  relation 
between  the  behavior  record  at  the  Farm,  and  the  later  difficulties 
and  experiences  of  the  110  girls  studied,  as  set  forth  in  Chapter  III, 
Pages  41-42. 


■Healy  and  Bronner,  Delinquents  and  Criminals,  p.  219. 

■‘Ibid,'  Pp.  219-220. 

■Barnes,  Harry  Elmer,  The  Evolution  of  Penology  is  Pennsylvania,  (1927)  p.  400, 
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CHAPTER  V 

SLEIGHTON  FARM  TRAINING  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO 

THE  GIRL  STUDIED 

What  are  the  salient  features  of  the  Sleighton  Farm  program? 
The  distinctive  aspects  are  academic  education,  the  domestic  training 
and  allied  handcraft,  the  method  of  discipline,  plan  of  student 
government  and  the  system  of  parole.  Besides  these  outstanding 
features,  interesting  and  significant  phases  in  the  rebuilding  of 
physical,  mental  and  spiritual  health  are  afforded  through  the  work 
in  the  fields  during  the  summer  months  as  well  as  by  the  emphasis 
laid  on  recreation.  The  subtle  influence  of  regular  chapel  services, 
the  inspiration  of  outdoor  life  and  the  personal  relations  with  a 
refined  and  cultivated  staff  represent  real  and  effective  zones  in 
social  rehabilitation  for  which  there  is  no  objective  measurement'. 
Although  many  of  the  girls  have  expressed  enthusiastic  appreciation 
for  these  aspects  of  Sleighton  Farm  life,  only  the  tangible  aspects 
of  the  program  can  be  evaluated  here. 

The  training  at  Sleighton  Farm  provides  for  one-half  day  of 
academic  schooling  for  all  the  girls.  In  the  unpublished  words  of 
the  director  of  Education  at  the  School,  “This  program  has  two  kinds 
of  value,  a practical  one  for  those  girls  who  would  or  could  go  on 
with  academic  school  after  leaving  the  Farm,  and  a therapeutic 
value  for  all.  For  the  mentally  deficient,  illiterate  or  ignorant  girl 
the  Farm  offers  one  more  chance  to  decrease  former  inferiority.  The 
method  used  has  had  to  be  adapted  to  the  capacity  and  pace  of  the 
pupil,  and  the  subject  matter  presented  skillfully  and  patiently. 
If  this  is  done,  it  has  been  found  that  the  pupil  can  and  does  learn, 
and  by  learning  increases  her  own  sense  of  worth.  These  three  objects 
have  been  kept  in  mind  in  the  choice  of  subject  matter;  first:  to 
raise  self  respect,  through  increased  proficiency  in  the  fundamentals 
of  arithmetic  and  English ; second,  to  give  much  needed  information 
in  hygiene,  current  events  and  biology,  including,  at  present  a 
thorough  course  in  sex  hygiene;  third,  to  raise  the  level  of  their  enjoy- 
ment with  good  books  and  nature,  increasing  the  chance  of  better 
use  of  leisure  time.” 

“The  other  half  day  the  training  of  the  girl  is  given  to  some  form 
of  industrial  or  manual  activity.  These  industrial  projects  involve 
all  household  tasks,  such  as  the  cleaning  and  care  of  the  cottages,  the 
preparation  and  serving  of  meals,  laundry  (now  done  with  the  aid 
of  electric  irons  and  washers)  and  sewing,  including  mending  and 
the  making  of  underwear  and  dresses.  Some  types  of  handcraft — 
embroidery  and  weaving — have  also  been  taught.  Every  girl  is 
given  a chance  at  all  of  these  household  activities,  each  one  planned 
and  supervised  today  as  vocational  education.  So  large  a per  cent  of 
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the  girls  become  domestic  helpers  as  a means  of  livelihood,  and  so 
many  marry  later  in  their  lives  that  it  has  always  been  considered 
the  duty  of  the  educational  directors  of  the  Farm  to  raise  the  con- 
cept of  a home  in  the  minds  of  these  girls.  If  in  cleanliness,  order, 
beauty  and  management  the  Farm  can  raise  that  standard,  it  has 
aided  immensely  in  their  future  adjustment.” 

The  Academic  Record  of  the  Sleighton  Farm  Girls. 

While  at  the  time  the  girls  here  studied  were  at  Sleighton  Farm 
the  grading  system  of  the  Farm  school  conformed  only  roughly  to 
standard  public  school  grades,  effort  was  made  to  classify  the  girls 
according  to  academic  achievements.  Although  of  High  School  age, 
some  girls  came  to  the  Farm  scarcely  able  to  read  or  write.  Very 
few  were  advanced  enough  to  do  High  School  work.  Although  offer- 
ing no  equivalent  to  secondary  training,  Sleighton  Farm  often  gave 
more  advanced  courses  than  are  ordinarily  attempted  in  the  upper 
Grammar  grades.  If  the  girl  was  of  unusual  ability,  she  was  placed 
in  a family  where  she  could  work  for  her  board  and  go  to  High 
School.1 

TABLE  XXIX 

GIRLS’  ACADEMIC  RECORD  AT  SLEIGHTON  FARM  AND 
PRESENT  ADJUSTMENT1 

(Group  Followed) 


Number  attaining  given  grade 


Grade  Attained  at  Sleighton  Farm 

Total 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

92 

19 

11 

40 

22 

First  Grade  __  - _ - 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

12 

4 

3 

5 

22 

3 

3 

12 

4 

10 

2 

4 

4 

17 

5 

1 

10 

1 

3 

13 

3 

2 

9 

2 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

42.3 

52.7 

45.4 

47.5 

17.1 

’Of  the  110  girls  interviewed,  Grade  Attained  at  Sleighton  Farm  was  not  recorded  in  IS 
cases,  7 in  Group  I,  4 in  Group  II,  3 in  Group  III  and  4 in  Group  IV. 


The  Grade  Attainment  at  Sleighton  Farm. 

In  spite  of  all  efforts  made  to  stimulate  the  intellectual  interests 
of  the  girls,  the  grades  attained  when  leaving  Sleighton  Farm  were 
very  low.  We  have  records  for  only  91  cases  in  our  study.  Of  these, 
but  42.8  per  cent  had  completed  the  fifth  grade  when  paroled,  while 
the  median  grade  for  the  whole  group  fell  at  4.9,  or  at  the  end  of  the 


INone  of  the  girls  in  the  group  studied  were  placed  out  to  go  to  school. 
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fourth  grade.  Thus  on  leaving  Sleighton  Farm,  half  of  the  girls 
were  below  the  standard  usually  attained  by  a normal  ten  year  old 
child,  even  though  they  had  had  all  the  advantages  of  the  Farm. 
Yet  in  consideration  of  their  previous  school  retardation  and  low 
mental  ability  (see  Chapter  II  especially  Tables  VI  and  VII), 
greater  achievement  could  hardly  have  been  expected. 

The  Academic  Record  and  Present  Adjustment. 

School  attainment  of  girls  who  found  adjustment,  Groups  I,  II 
and  III,  differed  but  little,  but  between  these  three  groups  and  Group 
IV,  the  failures,  there  is  wide  divergence.  As  Table  XXIX  shows, 
52.7  per  cent  in  Group  I,  45.4  per  cent  in  Group  II,  and  47.5  per 
cent  in  Group  III  had  finished  the  fifth  grade  or  above.  In  the  failure 
group  (IV),  only  17.1  per  cent  had  done  as  well.  While  dealing  with 
a small  sample,  the  percentages  here  presented  seem  to  indicate 
that  low  educational  achievement  even  more  than  low  intelligence 
rating,  per  se,  is  related  to  the  problem  of  social  maladjustment.  The 
educational  attainment  however  is  very  low  for  all  groups. 

Domestic  Training  at  Sleighton  Farm. 

Domestic  training  forms  so  large  a part  of  the  educational  program 
of  the  Farm  that  special  effort  was  made  to  discover  what  effective 
use  the  girls  has  made  of  it'.  'The  skill  that  the  girl  had  achieved 
as  housekeeper,  cook  and  seamstress  was  readily  discernible  among 
the  girls  who  have  married  and  are  living  in  homes  of  their  own. 
The  phase  of  the  survey  devoted  to  domestic  training  was  concen- 
trated therefore  on  the  married  group  living  in  normal  conjugal 
status.  This  included  78  women.  (See  Table  XVIII)  Sixty-one  of  the 
78  married  women  were  personally  interviewed  in  their  own  homes 
and  detailed  information  was  obtained  as  to  their  housekeeping 
ability.  This  information  is  presented  in  Table  XXVII.  Of  the 
61  women  41  per  cent  were  found  to  be  living  in  what  may  be  described 
as  attractively  furnished,  well  cared  for  homes,  while  42.6  per  cent 
were  living  in  plain  but  comfortable  quarters.  Surely  here  was 
ample  evidence  that  Sleighton  Farm  girls  are  not  returning  to  their 
previous  sordid  standards.  Sixteen  and  four- tenths  per  cent  (only 
10  girls)  were  found  in  untidy  households,  and  were  apparently 
shiftless  managers.  Thus  the  majority  are  living  in  clean,  attractive 
surroundings,  indicating  the  adoption  of  the  new  and  high  standard 
which  Sleighton  Farm  had  set  for  them.  The  visitor  was  constantly 
impressed  by  the  good  furniture,  the  cheerful  cretonne  curtains,  the 
well-set  tables,  the  immaculately  scrubbed  kitchens  and  the  orderly 
bedrooms  in  the  majority  of  the  homes.  Usually  the  girls  insisted 
on  showing  the  whole  house,  and  were  proud  of  their  housekeeping 
ability.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  years  spent  at  Harrison 
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Cottage  or  DuBois  Miller  had  firmly  ingrained  the  neat,  orderly 
habits  so  laboriously  established. 

Cooking. 

Skill  in  cooking  was  equally  apparent.  In  the  homes  visited,  62.3 
per  cent  of  the  girls  were  good  cooks,  24.6  per  cent  were  adjudged  fair, 
and  13.1  per  cent  were  rated  as  poor,  which  is  probably  a more 
favorable  distribution  than  among  an  unselected  group  of  women 
who  do  their  own  cooking.  Here  again  the  training  received  in  the 
Sleighton  Farm  kitchens  has  been  put  to  good  use.  Only  those  who 
have  been  guests  at  the  Farm  can  relate  how  effectively  the  girls  have 
been  trained  in  the  preparation  and  serving  of  meals. 

Sewing. 

The  visitor  found  also  that  most  of  the  girls  are  doing  a large 
part  of  their  own  sewing.  Among  the  married  women  visited,  more 
than  half  (50.8  per  cent)  made  their  own  clothes,  an  accomplishment 
of  no  slight  economic  importance  to  any  woman  of  limited  means. 
In  addition,  27.9  per  cent  did  all  their  plain  sewing,  which  usually 
included  all  the  children’s  sewing  and  their  own  house  frocks.  Only 
21.3  per  cent  did  not  sew.  Many  times  the  girl  proudly  displayed 
the  baby’s  layette  or  a neat  pile  of  gingham  dresses  belonging  to  the 
four  year  old  daughter,  or  sometimes  it  was  a new  dress  which  she 
had  made  for  herself.  Frequently  she  brought  out  her  workbag  and 
showed  some  particularly  skillful  work  in  embroidery  or  lace  making, 
and  almost  always  she  said,  “I  learned  to  do  this  at  the  Farm.” 

We  thus  conclude  that  the  large  majority  of  the  girls  who  married 
are  making  effective  use  of  their  domestic  training  at  Sleighton 
Farm.  Many  have  even  gone  sofar  as  to  say,  “I  wish  I had  learned 
more  while  I had  so  good  an  opportunity  at  the  Farm.”  Since  85 
per  cent  of  the  girls  we  are  studying  have  married,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  domestic  training  should  continue  to  occupy  a significant 
place  in  the  girl’s  education.  On  the  other  hand,  Sleighton  Farm 
should  also  recognize  that  the  domestic  training  is  of  most  value 
to  the  girl  who  marries.  For  the  girl  who  does  not  marry,  as  well 
as  for  the  girl  whose  marriage  does  not  follow  shortly  after  leaving 
the  Farm,  there  is  need  for  further  vocational  courses.1 

Domestic  Training  in  Relation  to  Adjustment..2 

The  effective  use  which  the  girls  made  of  their  for  making  home 
preparation  appears  to  bear  some  relation  to  their  social  adjustment. 
Seventy-three  and  six-tenths  per  cent  of  the  girls  who  adjusted  with- 
out difficulty  (Group  I)  live  in  attractive,  well-cared-for  homes,  and 
21.1  per  cent  in  plain  but  comfortable  homes.  In  contrast,  only  22.2 
per  cent'  of  the  seemingly  stable  girls  who  had  non-sex  difficulties  in 


JSee  Chapter  VI. 

2Detailed  information  on  this  and  the  two  following  sections  is  given  in  Table  XXVII. 
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adjusting  (Group  IT),  and  30  per  cent  of  those  who  had  sex  difficulty 
(Group  III)  have  attractive  homes,  although  44.4  and  56.7  per  cent 
respectively  have  homes  that  are  comfortable ;.  and  in  not  a single 
instance  were  desirable  homes  found  in  the  non-adjusted  group, 
Group  IV.1  Only  3 of  the  girls  in  the  non-adjusted  group  were  keeping 
house.  In  these  cases  one  home  was  plain  and  comfortable,  and  the 
other  two  presented  a poverty-stricken  disorderly  appearance. 

'The  girls  in  Group  I are  making  the  best  use  of  their  culinary 
training;  94.7  per  cent  of  these  girls  were  good  cooks,  while  in  Gronps 
II  and  III  the  percentage  of  good  cooks  was  50  and  51.6  per  cent 
respectively.  No  good  cooks  were  found  in  Group  IV.  Again,  Group  I 
were  more  accomplished  in  their  sewing  ability  than  the  other  groups. 
Sixty-three  and  one-tenth  per  cent  made  all  their  own  clothes. 
Thirty-one  and  six-tenths  per  cent  did  plain  sewing,  and  only  5.3  per 
cent  did  not  sew.  In  Group  II,  33.3  per  cent  did  all  of  their  sewing, 
and  in  Group  III,  48.4  per  cent  did  all.  Only  1 girl  in  Group  IV  did 
her  own  sewing. 

To  sum  up,  a large  proportion  of  all  the  girls  who  married  have 
Titilized  their  domestic  training  to  good  advantage.  At  the  same  time, 
a higher  percentage  of  good  housekeepers,  good  cooks,  and  good 
seamstresses  were  found  in  the  group  which  made  a completely 
successful  adjustment.  Those  now  adjusted  after  a period  of  con- 
siderable difficulty  likewise  show  much  more  effective  use  of  their 
domestic  training  than  the  non-adjusted  group. 

Student  Government  at  Sleighton  Farm. 

Student  government  was  a radical  departure  in  reformatory 
management  when  it  was  instituted  by  Mrs.  Falconer  in  1909.  The 
idea  is  now,  as  it  was  then,  fundamental  to  the  whole  organization 
of  the  institution.  When  a girl  is  first  committed  to  Sleighton  Farm, 
she  enters  the  reception  cottage  known  as  “Lucretia  Mott,”  where  she 
spends  three  months  under  close  supervision.  When  reasonably 
adjusted  and  prepared  for  the  freedom  of  an  honor  cottage  she  is 
promoted.  Thus,  admission  to  an  honor  cottage  becomes  the  goal 
of  the  three  months  preliminary  training.  Once  in  the  honor  cottage 
an  entirely  different  atmosphere  prevails.  She  now  participates  in 
the  system  of  student  government.  At  that  time,  7 girls  were  elected 
in  each  cottage  to  serve  as  “council.”  These  officers  were  mayor, 
judge,  health  officer,  and  4 councillors  elected  by  the  residents  of  the 
cottage.  Occasionally  mistakes  have  been  made,  but  usually  the  girls 
have  been  well  chosen,  and  have  assumed  office  with  a real  sense  of 
group  loyalty  and  social  responsibility.  If  an  individual  shows  any 
proclivity  for  leadership,  she  will  probably  be  elected  to  some  office 

iThis  divergence  is  partially  accounted  for  by  the  higher  economic  status  in  Group  I (See 
Chapter  II). 
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TABLE  XXX 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS  RELATED  TO  PRESENT 

ADJUSTMENT 

(Group  Followed) 

Girls  Having  Held  under  Student  Government 


Group 

Total 

Some  Position 

No  Position 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Total 

110 

100 

44 

100 

66 

100 

Group  i 

20 

23.6 

15 

34.1 

11 

10.6 

Group  It  

15 

13.6 

5 

11.4 

10 

15.2 

Group  III  

43 

39.2 

15 

34.1 

28 

42  4 

Group  IV  --- 

26 

23.6 

9 

20.4 

17 

25.8 

(luring  her  life  on  the  Farm.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  girls  in  our 
study  had  held  student  government  positions.  (See  Table  XXX.) 

There  are  probably  few  groups  of  adolescents  in  which  so  large  a 

percentage  have  opportunity  for  leadership.  Altogether  the  system 
seems  to  have  been  helpful  in  improving  the  self-control  and  self- 
respect  of  the  individual.  The  order  is  good  and  the  whole  plan 
apparently  works. 

Student  Government  in  Relation  to  Adjustment. 

Student  Government  was  established  on  the  assumption  that  the 
opportunity  for  leadership  contributes  to  character  building.  Al- 
though less  than  we  might  hope  for,  our  study  gives  some  slight 
evidence  to  support  this  theory.  In  the  first  place,  79. G per  cent  of 

those  who  held  student  government  positions  have  now  arrived  at 

stable  adjustment  in  contrast  to  74.2  per  cent  of  those  who  held 
no  positions.  Second,  of  the  girls  in  Group  I,  57.(1  per  cent  held 
student  government  offices  at  the  Farm  while  only  34.5  per  cent  of 
the  rest  attained  such  honors.  There  is  therefore  a slightly  greater 
tendency  toward  stable  adjustment  among  those  who  were  leaders 
of  their  group.  (See  Table  XXX.) 

Discipline  at  the  Farm. 

Wise  disciplinary  treatment  is  an  important  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  girls  at  Sleighton  Farm.  Of  the  110  adolescent  girls 
studied  62.7  per  cent  (69  of  the  110)  were  disciplined  at  the  Farm 
for  offenses  deemed  serious.  (See  Table  XXXI.)  Some  of  these 
cases  were  probably  due  to  abnormal  repression  of  emotional  outlet. 
In  a few  instances  complicated  situations  of  homosexuality  arose. 
At  other  times,  rather  normal  adolescent  “crushes”  or  “cases,”  in- 
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volving  strong  emotional  attachments  between  two  girls,  occurred. 
In  the  early  days  such  attachments  were  frowned  upon  and  the  girls 
punished.  To-day  they  are  usually  allowed  to  wear  off  with  time. 
In  addition,  there  were  other  difficulties  such  as  neglect  of  work, 
lying,  stealing  and  wilful  betrayal  of  trust.  For  the  more  serious 
offenses  demotion  was  the  method  of  punishment  used.  In  minor 
cases  the  girls  were  deprived  of  some  anticipated  recreation  or  made 
to  perform  an  additional  task. 

Demotion  is  loss  of  rank  as  the  term  implies.  The  girls  lose  their 
places  and  are  sent  to  the  disciplinary  division.  Here  they  must 
begin  again  and  re-earn  their  former  privileges.  Ordinarily  their 
demotion  period  lasts  for  six  weeks  unless  the  time  is  shortened  or 
lengthened  for  some  special  reason.  When  in  “demotion,”  the  girls 
are  compelled  to  do  vigorous  physical  work,  most  often  in  a laundry. 
They  are  again  placed  under  the  regime  of  lock  and  key.  They  are 
not  allowed  to  wear  their  pretty  dresses.  No  longer  are  they  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  the  organized  recreational  life — not  even 
the  weekly  movies — nor  may  they  take  part  in  the  athletic  games. 
Indeed  the  girls  who  are  demoted  are  denied  all  the  privileges  of  the 
honor  cottages.  Needless  to  say,  most  of  them  are  only  too  glad  to 
regain  their  privileges  and  strive  hard  to  cooperate  in  the  tasks 
assigned. 

Severe  as  demotion  may  seem,  only  through  such  deprivation  can 
the  freedom,  responsibility  and  trust  of  the  honor  cottages  be  possible, 
and  privileges  are  made  much  more  significant  by  such  discipline. 
In  contrast'  to  the  days  when  physical  torture  and  imprisonment  were 
used,  the  system  of  demotion  offers  a stimulus  to  cooperative  behavior. 
In  the  early  records  of  the  House  of  Rofuge  despite  the  high  ideals 
of  its  founders  we  find  such  entries  as  these  in  the  matron’s  day 
book : 

January  22;  1.  Sarah  P.  ten  strokes  on  the  hand  for  wilful  conduct. 

2.  Mary  S.  eight  strokes  on  the  posterior  for  rank  in- 
subordination. 

So  far  removed  is  Sleighton  Farm  from  such  relics  of  barbarism 
that  these  entries  are  now  only  amusing. 

Behavior  at  the  Farm  in  Relation  to  Behavior  on  Parole. 

The  girls  who  were  demoted  for  serious  offenses  at  the  Farm 
usually  had  difficulty  on  Parole,  as  seen  from  Table  XXXI.  The 
following  statement  derived  from  this  Table  supports  that  couclusion. 


Per  cent  having 

Times  Demoted 

serious  trouble 

on  parole. 

Once  __  . _ _ 

67.1 

Twice  __  ___ 

72.7 

Three  times  - ----  - . 

66.7 

Four  times  - - 

55.6 

Five  times  - - . _ _ _ 

100  (2  cases) 

Six  times  - . 

100  (1  case) 
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Behavior  at  the  Farm  in  Relation  to  Present  Adjustment. 

Behavior  at  the  Farm,  as  measured  by  demotion,  is  thus  not  an 
absolute  guide  to  the  girl’s  behavior  on  parole;  neither  is  it  significant 
in  relation  to  her  present  adjustment.  We  find,  for  example,  that  all 
but  2 (9.1  per  cent)  of  the  girls  who  were  demoted  twice  have  ad- 
justed, while  12  (42.9  per  cent)  of  those  who  were  demoted  only  once 
fall  in  the  failure  group.  This  is  a larger  proportion  than  in  the  case 
of  girls  demoted  3 or  more  times,  where  33.3  per  cent  failed  to  adjust. 
(See  table  XXXI I.)  On  the  other  hand,  over  half  (14  out  of  26) 
of  the  girls  who  made  a completely  ^successful  adjustment  were 
problems  at  the  Farm. 

Behavior  at  the  Farm,  as  measured  by  subjective  impression,  how- 
ever, would  seem  to  be  a fairly  reliable  index  to  later  behavior,  as  has 
been  discussed  in  Chapter  III.  It  may  well  be  that  the  number  of 
demotions  depended  upon  the  type  of  discipline  exacted  by  the 
matrons  of  the  cottages,  rather  than  upon  any  extreme  manifesta- 
tion of  unstable  behavior.  Miss  Fitzherbert  tells  us  that’  many  of 
the  demotions  during  the  early  days  at  the  Farm  would  seem  quite 
unwarranted  at  the  present  time.  However,  the  figures  are  given  for 
what  they  ai’e  worth,  in  Tables  XXXII  and  XXXIII. 

The  Parole  Period. 

Following  the  two-year  training  period,  the  girl  is  usually  paroled. 
During  this  time  she  is  placed  with  a family  to  work  or  allowed  to 
go  to  her  home,  but  remains  under  the  guidance  of  the  School  until 
she  is  twenty-one.  The  function  of  the  parole  department,  as  defined 
by  the  head  parole  officer,  “is  that  of  establishing  each  girl  in  the 
community  as  a well-behaved  and  respected  citizen,  to  readjust  her 
in  her  proper  and  natural  environment  after  she  has  spent  two 
years  in  the  training  at  the  school.”1  To  do  this  the  parole  officer 
needs  all  the  training  and  insight  which  modern  psychology  and 
modern  case  work  technique  have  to  offer. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  time  of  our  study,  the  School  did  not  have 
(lie  advantages  of  as  efficient  an  organization  and  staff  as  the  present 
methods  permit.  Perhaps  some  of  the  situations  that  confronted 
the  group  we  are  analysing  might  have  been  averted  to-day.  There 
is  nothing  surprising,  then,  in  finding  that  their  parole  ivas  fraught 
with  difficulties.  Under  the  best  supervision  which  Sleighton  Farm 
afforded  at  the  time  four-fifths  had  some  difficulty,  while  three- 
fifths  had  serious  behavior  problems  ranging  from  sexual  irregu- 
larities and  unconventional  conduct  to  theft  or  larceny.  (See  Table 
XXXIII.) 

The  Placement. 

Unless  the  influences  are  unusually  desirable,  the  girls  are  not 
ordinarily  returned  to  their  own  homes  during  parole.  Instead  they 


Ninety-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Glen  Mills  Schools,  1924,  p.  48. 
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are  placed  with  reliable  families  who  must  assume  the  responsibility 
for  the  girl’s  recreation  and  agree  to  cooperate  with  the  Farm  in  the 
supervision  of  their  behavior.  Many  women,  believing  at  the  same 
time  that  they  are  contributing  to  social  welfare,  are  anxious  to 
secure  the  girl’s  services  because  of  their  excellent  domestic  training. 
In  such  placements  they  have  much  to  gain.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Falconer 
sought  opportunity  for  first-hand  contact  with  congenial  family  life 
when  she  instituted  this  type  of  parole.  Here,  she  hoped,  misshapen 
ideas  of  family  life  might  be  reshaped  through  kindly  influence. 
She  believed  also  that  it  would  be  of  educational  value  to  the  girl 
in  her  future  role  as  wife  and  mother. 

All  told,  70.6  per  cent  of  the  number  studied  were  paroled  into 
domestic  service.  This  includes  26.3  per  cent  who  were  allowed  to 
go  home  during  the  latter  part  of  their  parole.  The  other  29.4  per 
cent  were  paroled  to  parents  or  relatives  when  they  left  the  Farm; 
that  is,  55.7  per  cent  were  sent  home  either  immediately  or  some 
time  before  the  end  of  the  parole  period.  (See  Table  XXXIV.) 
Strangely  enough,  50.0  per  cent  who  were  paroled  to  the  home  only 
had  no  difficulty  on  parole,  while  only  5.6  per  cent  of  those  who 
were  placed  out  to  work  with  strangers  only  had  no  difficulty,  if  we 
may  believe  the  records.1  These  figures,  however,  do  not  necessarily 
imply  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  sent  them  all  home. 
As  stated  before,  the  home  was  not  chosen  unless  the  home  in- 
fluence was  considered  satisfactory  and  the  relatives  had  given 
assurance  of  their  cooperation.  Also  it  is  probably  safe  to  assume 
that  unless  the  problems  of  the  girls  who  were  paroled  home  were 
extremeljr  serious,  they  were  never  reported  to  the  Farm. 

Number  of  Placements. 

The  number  of  placements  varies  greatly.  Thirty  six  and  one- 
tenth  per  cent  of  the  girls  were  placed  but  once,  15.6  per  cent  twice, 
and  48.3  per  cent  3 or  more  times. 

For  the  most  part,  as  shown  in  Table  XXXIII,  the  girls  placed 
only  once  made  the  best  record,  nearly  half  (20  out  of  44)  getting 
on  without  trouble.  Of  those  placed  as  often  as  3 times,  practically 
all  (91.5  per  cent)  had  difficulty.  While  the  records  do  not  always  in- 
dicate whether  the  large  number  of  placements  was  a cause  or  an 
effect  of  maladjustment,  it  is  true  that  girls  were  often  returned 
to  the  Farm  because  of  their  conduct.  On  the  other  hand,  sometimes 
the  girls  were  imposed  upon  by  women  who  thought  they  were  getting 
cheap  service  and  a change  was  necessary;  sometimes  the  arrange- 
ments were  known  to  be  temporary  when  made. 

JIt  is  true,  of  course,  that  only  the  most  serious  difficulties  were  reported  in  case  a girl 
was  paroled  home,  while  minor  difficulties  were  always  recorded  in  the  cases  supervised  by  the 
Farm. 


TABLE  XXXIII 
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1 All  cases  at  first  selected  for  following  up  are  here  included  exeept  1 or  2 whose  type  of  placement  is  not  recorded,  and  whose  parole  records  are  unknown.  The 
list  is  therefore  122  instead  of  110. 

See  Chapter  III,  Page  37,  Footnote  1. 
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The  Attitude  of  the  Girl’s  Family  and  Behavior  on  Parole. 

In  every  case  where  the  parole  was  satisfactory,  the  girl’s  family 
was  helpful.  Contrary  to  what'  might  be  expected,  considering  the 
homes  represented,  more  than  half  (57  per  cent)  of  the  families 
were  recorded  as  cooperative  in  attempting  to  advance  the  girls’  best 
interests.  Twenty-four  per  cent  were  indifferent,  and  19  per  cent 
were  openly  antagonistic.  No  girl  can  be  placed  effectively  if  her 
family  works  at  cross  purposes  with  the  Institution’s  program,  so 
that  it  is  not  surprising  that  one-third  of  the  girls  whose  families 
were  cooperative  had  no  difficulty  on  parole,  in  contrast  to  a sixth 
of  those  whose  families  were  indifferent. 

Behavior  on  Parole  in  Relation  to  Present  Adjustment. 

Behavior  on  parole,  like  behavior  at  the  Farm,  does  not  afford  an 
accurate  guide  to  later  adjustment.  Indeed,  80  per  cent  of  the  girls 
who  had  no  difficulty  on  parole  had  considerable  trouble  when 
parole  supervision  ceased.  On  the  other  hand  we  find  that  more  of 
the  girls  in  Group  III  had  difficulty  on  parole  than  in  either  Groups 
I or  II.  In  Group  IV,  the  failures,  a slightly  higher  percentage  of 
parole  difficulties  was  recorded.  That  is,  we  find  the  percentage  of 
cases  having  difficulties  in  Groups  I,  II,  III  and  IV  ranged  80,  60, 
73.8  and  88  respectively.  Thus  behavior  on  parole  seems  to  be 
no  indication  of  later  stability  and  vice  versa,  nor  has  the  parole 
supervision  successfully  bridged  the  gap  between  the  girls’  institu- 
tional training  and  their  outside  environment.  (See  Table  XXXV.) 

These  findings  indicate  that  several  phases  of  parole  work  need 
further  development.  First,  the  parole  officer  must  make  greater 
effort  to  discover  the  springs  of  conduct  within  each  individual 
and  to  analyze  her  peculiar  needs  and  reactions.  The  parole  officer 
may  then  hope  to  place  the  girl  in  the  type  of  environment  which 
will  aid  her  in  overcoming  personality  problems.  Second,  place- 
ments should  be  as  permanent  as  possible;  that  is,  no  girl  should  be 
placed  in  a position  recognized  as  temporary.  Third,  every  foster 
family  should  be  carefully  studied  and  every  available  means  used  to 
secure  its  cooperation.  Fourth,  the  arbitrary  expiration  of  parole 
when  the  girl  attains  her  majority  is  fundamentally  at  fault.  In- 
stead, the  girl  should  be  paroled  for  an  indeterminate  period,  until 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  her  adjustment  is  satisfactory.  The 
sudden  release  from  supervisory  control  gives  the  girl  a great  sense 
of  freedom,  a desire  to  “have  a fling,”  with  the  inevitable  and  costly 
results. 

The  Girl’s  Attitude  Toward  Sleighton  Farm  Training. 

Miriam  Van  Waters  has  held  that  the  “delinquent  attitude”  may 
be  responsible  for  antisocial  conduct.1  Likewise  we  might  assume 


Wan  Waters.  Miriam,  “The  Delinquent  Attitude,”  Proceedings  of  the  National  Probation  Asso- 
ciation, p.  78.  1924. 
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a0f  the  110  girls  interviewed,  information  with  regard  to  Behavior  on  Parol?  was  not  recorded  in  3 cases,  1 being  in  Group  I,  and  1 in  Group  IV. 
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that  the  girl’s  attitude  toward  Sleighton  Farm  training  bears  some 
relation  to  adjustment  problems.  (See  Table  XXXVI.) 

Twenty-four  and  five-tenths  per  cent  of  the  girls  in  the  study  con 
sider  the  training  valuable  and  quite  satisfactory.  Of  this  number 
only  2 have  failed  to  adjust,  although  three-fourths  (21  of  27)  have 
had  considerable  diffiulty.  A larger  group,  some  43.7  per  cent,  con- 
sider the  training  valuable,  but  think  there  is  room  for  great  im- 
provement. Since  so  many  of  the  girls  had  difficulty  in  adjustment, 
their  criticism  may  be  valid.  Some  were  of  the  opinion  that  minor 
details,  such  as  the  type  of  food  served  to  the  girls,  might  be  im- 
proved. Others  thought  more  vocational  training  should  be  given. 
Still  others  criticized  the  practice  of  placing  all  newcomers  in  the 
same  reception  cottage  at  the  time  of  commitment.  Here,  they 
claimed,  the  sophisticated  young  person  with  a long  series  of  morbid 
experiences  exerted  an  extremely  dangerous  and  unwholesome  in- 
fluence on  the  girls  committed  for  single  offenses.  A small  group, 
some  10  per  cent,  considered  the  training  of  little  or  no  value.  In 
21.8  per  cent  of  the  cases  there  was  no  record  as  to  the  girl’s  opinion. 
Even  toward  commitment  the  girls’  attitudes  were  appreciative. 
In  only  15.5  per  cent  of  the  cases  did  they  think  their  commitment 
unfair,  while  48.2  per  cent  believed  it  was  justifiable;  30.3  per  cent 
expressed  no  opinion. 

TABLE  XXXVI 

ATTITUDE  OF  GIRLS  TOWARD  SLEIGHTON  FARM  TRAINING 
AND  TOWARD  COMMITMENT  IN  RELATION  TO 
PRESENT  ADJUSTMENT 

(Group  Followed) 


Attitude 

Total 

Number  of  Girls  in 

Number 

Per  cent 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

Total 

110 

100 

26 

15 

43 

26 

Consider  training  valuable 
and  satisfactory 

27 

24.5 

6 

3 

16 

2 

Consider  training  valuable; 
give  suggestions  for  im- 
provement _ 

48 

43.7 

13 

9 

21 

5 

Consider  training  of  little 
or  no  vaiuee __ 

11 

10.0 

2 

2 

2 

5 

Not  Recorded  

24 

21.8 

5 

1 

4 

It 

Attitude  Toward  Commitment 


Total  — - - 

110 

100 

26 

15 

43 

26 

Believe  commitment  unjus- 

tifled 

17 

15.5 

6 

4 

4 

3 

Believe  commitmeent  justi- 

fled  -- 

53 

48.2 

8 

7 

34 

4 

Not  Recorded  - . 

40 

36.3 

12 

4 

5 

19 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  OCCUPATION  OF  THE  DELINQUENT  GIRL 

Neither  occupation  nor  wage  seems  to  have  been  a determining 
factor  in  the  girl’s  adjustment.  Instead,  they  are  in  each  case  very 
nearly  the  same  for  the  girls  who  settled  down  immediately  as  for 
those  who  had  difficulties.  This  discovery  may  seem  startling  to 
those  who  have  assumed  that  particular  industries,  as  for  example, 
domestic  service,  and  low  wages  have  led  to  delinquent  behavior. 
Occupation  Previous  to  Commitment. 

Previous  to  their  commitment,  166  of  the  203  girls  constituting 
the  whole  group  studied  were  wage  earners.1  This  means  that  82.8 
per  cent  were  making  an  economic  contribution  to  their  own  or  their 
family’s  income  during  their  early  teens,  an  extremely  high  percentage 
considering  their  youth.  In  contrast,  only  21  per  cent  of  all  females 
in  the  United  States  14  to  17  years  of  age  were  gainfully  employed 
in  1920. 2 Thus,  the  Sleighton  Farm  girls  apparently  constitute  a 
selective  group,  a group  absorbed  by  industry  during  the  formative 
adolescent  period.  A larger  proportion  of  the  girls  (39  per  cent)  were 
employed  in  factories  than  in  domestic  service  (30  per  cent).  Only 
negligible  percentages  were  found  in  each  of  the  other  occupational 
groups.3  In  domestic  service  the  percentage  is  somewhat  higher 
than  for  t he  population  as  a whole.  According  to  the  1920  census, 
only  10  per  cent  of  employed  females  under  18  were  in  the  servant 
class.  And,  too,  only  11.1  per  cent  of  women  in  domestic  service  were 
under  18  years  of  age. 


TABLE  XXXVII 

OCCUPATION  BEFORE  COMMITMENT  AND  PRESENT 

ADJUSTMENT 


Occupation  Before  Commitment 

Number  of  Girls  in 

Total 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

G.oup  IV 

Total  

110 

26 

15 

43 

26 

Domestic  Service  

14 

2 

1 

6 

5 

Factory  

45 

7 

8 

20 

10 

5 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

6 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

5 

1 

2 

2 

At  home  

22 

7 

4 

8 

3 

1 

1 

*See  Appendix  B,  Table  III. 

2 See  United  States  Census,  1920. 
3 See  Appendix  B,  Table  III. 
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Approximately  one-third  of  the  wage-earning  females  under  18 
in  the  United  States  were  employed  in  factories,  which  is  only 
slightly  lower  than  the  39  per  cent  of  the  Sleighton  Farm  group. 
The  age  group  of  the  Sleighton  Farm  girls  thus  probably  determines 
their  occupation.  Certainly  there  is  no  basis  for  assuming  that  the 
j particular  occupation  was  the  major  factor  in  the  girls’  maladjust- 
ment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mere  fact  of  early  employment  may  well 
be  a serious  handicap.  As  stated  before,  the  Federal  government 
has  found  that  working  children  show  a marked  excess  in  delinquency 
over  non-working  children.1 

Occupation  before  Commitment  and  Present  Adjustment. 

Pre-Sleigliton  Farm  occupation  shows  no  relation  to  present  ad- 
justment. Of  the  110  cases  in  the  follow  up  study.  80.0  per  cent  were 
employed  before  commitment.  Even  taking  into  consideration  the 
larger  industrial  groups,  no  relationship  can  be  adduced,  although  a 
I slightly  higher  percentage  of  failures  is  found  among  the  girls  who 
had  been  in  domestic  service  than  among  the  factory  workers.  (See 
Tables  XXXVII  and  XXXVIII.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  girls 
who  were  not  employed  show  a considerably  higher  percentage  of 
successful  adjustments  than  any  other  occupational  group,  although 
comprising  but  a fifth  of  the  total  cases.  Obviously  a large  number 
in  each  occupational  category  had  difficulty  in  adjusting. 


TABLE  XXXVIII 

(Percentages  Derived  from  Table  XXXVII) 


Per  cent  of  Girls 

in 

Larger  Occupational  Groups 

Total 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

Domestic  Service  . 

100 

14.3 

7.1 

42.9 

35.7 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  

100 

50.0 

50.0 

Factory  - - _ - _ 

100 

15.5 

17.7 

44.4 

22.4 

At  Home  - --  ----  ----- 

100 

31.8 

18.1 

36.3 

13.8 

To  summarize  briefly,  four-fifths  of  the  girls  committed  to  Sleighton 
Farm  were  gainfully  employed.  Domestic  service  and  factory  work 
have  the  highest  representation,  but  in  no  larger  proportion  than  is 
to  be  expected  in  an  industrial  group  of  similar  age.  There  is  no 
evidence  lacking  that  the  type  of  occupation  was  in  itself  a causal 
factor  in  producing  delinquency  or  had  any  relation  to  later  ad- 
justment; yet  it  may  be  that  the  large  percentage  of  wage  earners 
is  an  external  evidence  of  inadequate  parental  care  and  unfortunate 
home  conditions  during  the  trying  years  of  early  adolescence. 


1 See  Chapter  II,  P.  30. 
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Occupation  During  Parole. 

The  girl’s  occupation  during  parole  are  necessarily  determined  by 
the  Farm.  (See  Chapter  V)  Except  for  home  parole,  most  of  the 

TABLE  XXIX 

COMPARISON  OF  TYPE  OF  WORK  BEFORE  COMMITMENT 
WITH  THAT  AFTER  PAROLE 


(A — Engaged  in  specified  occupation  before  commitment. 
(B — Returned  after  parole  to  same  specified  occupation.) 


Type  of  Occupation 

Number  of  Girls  in 

Total1 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

Total  

63 

21 

14 

4 

8 

3 

27 

' 9 

14 

5 

Domestic  Service  _ 

18 

6 

8 

2 

6 

2 

4 

2 

Factory  __  . _ _ . _ 

39 

13 

8 

3 

21 

7 

10 

3 

Domestic  & Factory  

3 

1 

3 

1 

Hotel  & Restaurant  ..  . 

3 

1 

3 

1 

’These  totals  do  not  include  the  20  girls  living  at  home  before  commitment  and  returning 
home  after  parole. 

placements  were  in  domestic  service.  Two  considerations  apparently 
underlie  such  a plan.  First,  the  Farm  hopes  in  this  way  to  regulate 
the  social  relations  of  the  girl  while  on  parole.  The  new  home  is 
carefully  investigated,  for  the  employer  is  expected  to  assume  during 
the  parole  period  considerable  responsibility  for  the  girl’s  general 
welfare.  Second,  the  Farm  plans  that  this  period  shall  afford  an 
opportunity  for  training  in  home-making. 

Adequate  supervision  of  parole  might  well  make  it  a period  of 
apprenticeship  in  different  vocations.  Today  the  vocational  apti- 
tudes of  the  girl  are  carefully  considered  before  parole.  Whenever 
possible  she  is  placed  in  a family  where  she  will  have  opportunity  for 
occupational  preparation  according  to  her  interest's,  as  for  example, 
in  night  schools,  commercial  schools,  trade  schools,  or  regular 
academic  schools,  or  in  apprenticeship.  Other  phases  of  vocational 


TABLE  XL 

STABILITY  IN  OCCUPATION  RELATED  TO  ADJUSTMENT 
(Percentages  Based  on  Table  XXXIX) 


Total  Number 

Number  Returning  to 

Percentage 

Adjustment  Group 

in  Group 

Pre-institutional  Job 

of  Gr  up 

- Total  --  - 

110 

21 

19.1 

Group  I _ _ - 

26 

4 

15.4 

Group  II 

15 

3 

20.0 

Group  III  

43 

9 

20.9 

Group  IV  

26 

5 

19.2 

97 


TABLE  XLI 


STABILITY  IN  OCCUPATION 
(Percentages  Based  on  Table  XXXIX) 


Occupational  Group 

Number  Previously 
Employed 

Number  Returning  to 
Pre-Institutional  Job 

Percentage 

Returning 

Total  

63 

21 

33.3 

Domestic  Service 

18 

G 

33.3 

Domestic  and  Factory 

3 

1 

oS.3 

Factory  . 

39 

13 

33.3 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  - 

3 

1 

33.3 

training  might  be  utilized  and  stimulated  at  the  Farm.  So  many 
of  the  girls  have  become  proficient  in  sewing  and  in  the  art-crafts 
that  their  skill  might  he  put  to  effective  use  in  dressmaking  and 
(industrial  arts  establishments.  Girls  with  special  aptitudes  might 
I even  apply  as  a trade  the  technique  which  they  have  acquired  under 
& the  resident  woman  farmer,  an  expert  agriculturist.  Obviously, 
J vocational  training  has  not  been*  emphasized  as  a means  to  occupa- 
» tion.al  or  social  adjustment. 

Occupation  after  Majority. 

At  twenty-one  the  girl  attains  her  majority,  her  relations  with  the 
Farm  are  severed  automatically,  and  she  is  free  to  do  as  she 
pleases.  It  is  significant,  then,  to  inquire  whether  she  will  remain 
in  the  type  of  work  for  which  Sleighton  Farm  has  prepared  her  or 
' take  up  something  entirely  different;  or  will  she  perchance  return 


TABLE  XLII 
(Derived  from  Table  XLIV) 

CHANGE  OF  OCCUPATION  GROUPS  AFTER  MAJORITY1 


Occupation  Alter  Majority 

Number  of  Girls 

In  this 
Job  Only 

Transferred 
to  Other  Job 

Total  at 

any  time  engaged  in 
given  type  o.f  work. 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Ter  cent 

Total  — 

80 

72.7 

30 

27.3 

110 

100 

Domestic  

10 

43.5 

13 

56.5 

23 

100 

Factory  

22 

66.6 

11 

33.3 

33 

ICO 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  

8 

57.1 

6 

42.9 

14 

100 

25 

100 

25 

100 

(at  homo  or. married) 

Not  Here  Considered1  

15 

1 Omitted  from  this  summary  are  the  two  girls  who  were  in  clerical  work  and  the  one  in 
dancing,  and  also  the  prostitutes,  and  those  whose  occupations  are  given  as  Unknown,  but  who 
are  probably  paramours. 
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to  the  job  which  she  Held  before  commitment?  These  questions  are 
pertinent',  not  only  in  themselves,  but  in  their  relation  to  the  girl’s 
adjustment.  (See  Chapter  V on  Sleighton  Farm  Training.)  What 
we  find  (See  Table  XL)  is  this:  only  21  of  the  110  or  approximately 
one-fifth,  have  returned  to  the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged 
previous  to  commitment',1  and  in  each  large  occupational  group  one- 
third  went  back  to  their  former  jobs.  As  shown  below,  the  scattera- 
tion  throughout  the  four  adjustment  groups  gives  no  indication  that 
return  to  the  previous  occupation  had  any  influence  upon  adjust- 
ment. 


Parole  Placement  and  Occupation  after  Majority. 

We  might  designate  the  parole  period  as  one  of  ad  interim  occupa- 
tion. Although  practically  all  of  the  parole  placements  were  in 
domestic  service,  only  10  remained  in  such  work  after  majority. 
Thirteen  other  girls  were  in  domestic  service  a short  time,  trans- 
ferring later  to  other  types  of  work.  (See  Tables  XLII,  XLIII,  and 
XLIV.)  As  will  be  seen  from  these  figures,  only  9.1  per  cent  of  the 
girls  remained  permanently  in  domestic  service,  although  11.8  per 
cent  were  at  some  time  engaged  in  this  work,  transferring  later  to 
other  jobs.  In  a sense  we  may  regard  hotel  and  restaurant  jobs  as 
public  domestic  service,  although  the  girls  themselves,  mostly  wait- 
resses, deem  this  work  much  more  attractive  than  family  service. 
However,  combining  the  two  groups,  only  16  per  cent  remained 
permanently  in  domestic  service  and  in  hotels,  although  32  per  cent 
were  at  one  time  so  engaged. 

The  question  for  the  moment  is  whether  work  at  Sleighton  Farm 
has  enabled  the  girl  to  make  a successful  occupational  adjustment 
while  a member  of  the  unmarried  group.  Omitting  the  girls  who  did 
not  work  before  marriage  (22  per  cent),  GO  per  cent'  took  up 
positions  for  which  they  had  had  no  training  at  the  Farm.!  There 
can  be  no  more  tangible  evidence  of  the  need  for  more  adequate 
preparation.  The  increasingly  significant  place  women  are  taking 
among  wage  earners,  especially  after  marriage,  can  but  predicate  a 
more  imperative  urgency  in  the  future. 

TABLE  XLIII 

DOMESTIC  SERVICE,  HOTEL,  AND  RESTAURANT  PLACEMENTS 
OF  SLEIGHTON  FARM  GIRLS 


Placements 


Number  of 
Placements 


Total  

Domestic  and  Hotel  Only  

Domestic  only 

Hotel  only  

Domestic  (or  Hotel)  and  Other 

Domestic  and  other  

Hotel  and  other  


37 

IS 

10 

8 

19 

13 

6 


Percentage 
of  Total 
tlroup  of  110 


33.  G 
1G.4 
9.1 
7.3 
17.3 
11.8 
5.5 


1 Of  the  110  girls  followed,  26  were  not  employed  before  commitment. 
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Today  this  situation  is  recognized.  The  girls  are  now  given  more 
comprehensive  vocational  training  than  those  in  this  study  received. 
Within  the  first  three  months  a plan  for  manual  training  has  been 
devised  by  which  the  girl  is  routed  through  the  rest  of  her  residence 
at  the  Farm,  thus  enabling  her  to  have  systematic  training  in  cook- 
ing, sewing,  artcraft  and  so  forth. 

TABLE  XLIV 

OCCUPATION  AFTER  MAJORITY  AND  PRESENT  ADJUSTMENT 


Occupation 

Present  Adjustment 

Total 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

Total  ___  ______  _ 

110 

26 

15 

43 

20 

Domestic  Service  _ _ 

10 

3 

1 

4 

2 

8 

2 

2 

4 

Factory  and  Mill1  

22 

5 

4 

10 

3 

Domestic  and  Factory  _ 

7 

3 

3 

J 

At  Home  or  Married  

25 

r 

3 

11 

4 

Clerical  _ _ __ 

1 

1 

Factory  and  Theater 

1 

1 

I.aundry 

1 

1 

Hotel  and  Domestic 

4 

2 

1 

1 

Salesgirl  _ 

6 

4 

2 

Nurse  _ _ 

3 

2 

1 

Dancing _ __ 

1 

1 

Telephone  _ _ _ __  _ 

2 

1 

1 

Seamstress 

1 

1 

Hotel  and  Factory 

1 

1 

Nursing  and  Domestic  _ . 

2 

2 

Nursing  or  Clerical  _ _ _ _____ 

1 

1 

Sales  and  Factory  _ _ _ ______ 

2 

2 

Prostitution  _ _ _ 

5 

7 

1 

() 

1 Probably  paramours. 


TABLE  XLV 

OCCUPATION  OF  GIRLS  AFTER  MAJORITY  AND  PRESENT 

ADJUSTMENT 

(Derived  from  Table  XLIV) 

Per  cent  of  girls  in  specified  occupation 
who  were  in  specified  groups 


Occupation 


Total 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

Domestic  Service 

Domestic  only  __ 

10 

SO 

10 

41 

20 

Domestic  and  other  __  _ __  _ 

13 

38 

15 

30 

15 

Hotel  and  Restaurant 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  _ _ _ 

8 

25 

25 

f0 

' 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  and  other 

6 

33 

33 

17 

17 

Factory 

Factory  only  _ _ _ 

22 

22 

17 

45 

13 

11 

54 

30 

At  Home  or  Married 

25 

28 

12 

44 

10 

100 


Occupations  after  Majority  and  Present  Adjustment. 

'The  figures  given  in  Tables  XLIV  and  XLV  give  no  reason  to  as- 
sume that  occupation  affects,  adjustment.  In  each  occupational 
class,  the  number  from  Group  IV  is  smaller  than  the  number  from 
Group  I.  The  table  likewise  fails  to  prove  that  domestic  service 
and  hotel  positions  are  more  dangerous  morally  than  other  occupa- 
tions. It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  Group  IV,  11  were  either 
professional  prostitutes,  or  paramours  (entered  as  Not  Recorded), 
and  lienee  had  no  legitimate  occupational  record. 

TABLE  XLVI 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  GIRLS  AFTER  MAJORITY 


Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

Domestic  Service 

Domestic  only  . . _____ 

12 

7 

9 

s 

Domestic  and  other 

19 

13 

9 

8 

Hotel  and  Restaurant 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  only  _ 

IS 

26 

23 

13 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  and  other 

15 

13 

9 

4 

Factory 

Factory  only 

8 

13 

9 

Factory  and  other  

20 

4 

4 

At  Home  or  Married 

26 

26 

20 

15 

Percent  of  Girls  in  Each  Group  Who  Held 
Specified  Jons  at  oae  time  or  another 


TABLE  XLVII 

OCCUPATION  AFTER  MATORITY  ON  BASIS  OF  MARITAL 
STATUS  AND  PRESENT  ADJUSTMENT 


Per  cent  of  Girls  Engaged  in  Specified  Occupation 
At  One  Time  or  Another 


Occupation  after 


Majority 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

Married 

Single 

Married 

Single 

Married 

Single 

Married 

Single 

Domestic  service 

(including  all  who 
were  in  domestic 

and  other) 

45 

25 

14 

50 

33 

50 

20 

Factory  employ- 

ment  (including 
all  who  were  in 

factory  and 

other)  

36 

25 

47 

50 

42 

25 

10 

Hotel  and  Restaur- 

ant  Employment 
(including  all 

18 

28 

14 

25 

30 
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Other  Factors  in  Occupational  Experience  after  Majority. 

A careful  review  of  Tables  XLI  to  XLVI  confirms  the  statement 
introducing  this  chapter.  Whether  the  girl  is  now  married  or  single, 
whether  she  is  a widow  or  is  now  separated  from  her  husband,  the 
occupation  she  has  followed  seems  not  to  have  affected  her  adjust- 
ment. Neither  is  the  length  of  time  she  hasdield  her  job  significant', 
although  55.3  per  cent  of  all  the  girls  working  after  majority  held 
their  jobs  less  than  2 years,  22.4  per  cent  less  than  1 year.  However, 
a study  made  of  97  women  attending  the  Bryn  Mawr  Summer  School 
for  Women  Workers  in  Industry  shows  that  the  percentage  holding 
jobs  less  than  two  years  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  Sleigliton 
Farm  girls,  57  per  cent  as  compared  to  55.3  per  cent.  Representing 
an  unusually  high  type  of  industrial  employee,  if  seems  significant 
that  the  Bryn  Mawr  Summer  School  students  should  change  their 
jobs  in  approximately  the  same  ratio  as  the  girls  in  this  study.1 

The  young  age  at  marriage,  and  the  non-return  to  industry  during 
the  early  years  of  marriage,  as  with  the  population  at  large,  may 
account  for  the  slight  influence  of  either  occupation  or  wage  on  the 
process  of  adjustment.  Also,  the  inability  to  secure  the  wage  in  so 
many  cases  invalidates  any  interpretation.  Then,  too,  the  girls  re- 
ceiving lowest  wages  were  not  dependent  upon  their  salary  for  sup- 
port (See  tables  in  Appendix).  All  but  one  of  the  14  earning  under 
$12  a week2  lived  either  at  home  or  with  the  employer.  The  excep- 
tional case  lived  as  a man’s  paramour,  and  was  not  self-supporting 
in  the  accepted  sense. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  for  the  same  reasons,  the  grade  of  intelligence 
seems  to  have  had  no  effect  on  the  type  of  work  the  girl  chose.  The 
less  able  are  not  found  predominantly  in  domestic  service,  nor  are 
the  more  able  listed  as  factory  workers  exclusively. 

TABLE  XLVIII 


AVERAGE  LENGTH  OF  JOB  OF  GIRLS  WORKING  AFTER 

MAJORITY 


Average  length  of  job 

Present  Adjustment 

Total 

Group  I 

Group  11 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

Total  _ _ ... 

76 

16 

11 

29 

20 

Less  than  1 year 

17 

3 

4 

10 

1 to  2 years  _ 

25 

6 

3 

11 

5 

2 to  3 years  

6 

2 

1 

3 to  4 years  __  _ 

3 

1 

4 to  5 years  ___ 

2 

1 

5 to  6 years  ___________ 

1 

1 

7 to  8 years  ...  

3 

1 

2 

8 to  9 years  

1 

Not  Recorded  __  __  __ 

18 

3 

2 

2 

Per  cent  less  than  1 year  

22.3 

18.7 

PS  3 

24  4 

Per  cent  1 to  2 years  ___ 

32.8 

37.5 

27.2 

37.8 

25 

'“Changing  Jobs,”  a study  made  by  the  students  in  the  Economics  class  at  the  Bryn 
Summer  School  for  Women  Workersl  in  Industry,  July,  1925,  in  Publications  of  Women’s  I 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Bulletin  No.  54,  102, 

2 Wages  under  $12  a week  are  considered  here  less  than  a minimum  standard 


Ma  wr 
Bureau, 
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TABLE  XLIX 

HIGHEST  WAGES  RECEIVED  BY  GIRLS  WHO  WORKED 

AFTER  MAJORITY1 

Present  Adjustment 


Weekly  Wags  (highest  received) 


Total 


$5  

$6  

$7  

$3  

$9  

$10  

$122  

$14  

$15  

$10  

$17  

$18  

$20  

$25  ■ 

$30  

■ $39 

$40  

$45  

$50  

“Good  Wages”  

Not  Recorded  

2Per  cent  earning  less  than  $12 


Total 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

7Y 

16 

12 

29 

20 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

5 

2 

5 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

5 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

i 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

23 

3 

2 

5 

13 

19.7 

12.4 

9 

24.1 

15 

1 Wages  not  recorded  in  30  per  cent  of  cases. 

Wages  not  recorded  in  65  per  cent  of  non-adjusted  cases. 
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B SLEIGHTON  FARM  STUDY  SCHEDULE 

Part  I 

Material  derived  from  Sleighton  Farm  records 
Girls  attaining  majority,  191G-1920  (inclusive) 


Pre-Sleighton  Farm  Ilistory 


No. 


Name 


Date  of  Birth 


Age 


Committed 


Birthplace 

Residence 


I.  HISTORY  OF  DELINQUENCY 


1 . Present  Charge 


2.  Other  Court  Charges 


3.  Probations 


4.  Other  Delinquencies  not  of  Court  Record: 


II. 

INSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY 

5.  Institution  or  Agency 

6.  Dates 

7.  Remarks 

III.  SCHOOL  AND  RELIGIOUS  TRAINING 


8.  Age  enter- 

9.  Age  leaving 

10. 

Attendance 

11.  Grade 

12.  Religion 

13.  Sunday 

ing  school 

school 

reached 

school 

IV.  WORK  HISTORY 


14.  Firm 


15.  Process 


16.  Dates 


17.  Wages 


18.  Remarks 
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V.  FAMILY  HISTORY 


19.  Father 

20.  Mother 

21.  Fraternity 

a.  Nationality 

a.  Brothers 
1.  No. 

b.  Sisters 
No. 

b.  Birthplace 

c.  Religion 

2,  Character 

Character 

d.  Occupation 

e.  Character 

22.  Significant  hereditary  factors : 


VI.  HOME  CONDITIONS 


23.  Immediate  Household 


a.  With  whom  living 

b.  Members  of  Household 

1.  Family 

2.  Boarders 

c.  Number 

24.  Neighborhood 

a.  Locality 

b.  Type 

c.  Nationality 

d.  Condition 

e.  Moral  Status 

25.  House 

a.  Type  of  dwelling 

| b.  Condition 

c.  Moral  status 

d.  Remarks 


S LEIGHTON  FARM  HISTORY 


No. 


Name 


Time  at  Sleighton  Farm 


VII.  MENTAL  AND  PHYSICAL  STATUS 


26.  School  Work 


a.  Grade 


|b.  Quality 


|c.  General  intelligence  d.  Particular 
Aptitudes 


I 


a.  Date 


27.  Psychological  Examination 


b.  Test  used  c.  Examiner  d.  C.  A.  e.  M.  A.  f.  I.  Q 


?.  Remarks 


a.  General  health 


28.  Physical  Condition 
lb.  V.  D.  |c.  Remarks 


VIII.  BEHAVIOR  RECORD 


29.  First  Promotion 

30.  Demotions 

31.  Offenses  leading 

32.  Length  of  time 

to  Honor  Cottage 

to  demotions 

demoted 

33.  Honors 


34.  Minor  offenses 


35.  Traits 


36.  Remarks 
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S LEIGHTON  FARM  — PAROLE  RECORD 


No. 

Name 

Length  of  time  on  parole 

No.  of  placements 

Date  of 

majority 

IX.  PLACEMENT  HISTORY 


37.  Type  of  place- 
ment 

38.  With  whom 
living 

BO.  Dates  m [40.  Reasons  for 

change 

1 

41.  Remarks 

42.  Type  of  work 

43.  Dates 

44.  Wages 

45.  Remarks 

X.  SOCIAL  STATUS 


46.  Leisure  time  activities  47.  Friends 

48.  Relation  to  own  family 

49.  Behavior 

a.  On  parole  to  strangers  jb.  On  parole  to  relatives 

XI.  STATUS  AT  MAJORITY 

50.  Marital  Status  51.  Children 

Illeg.  Leg. 

52.  With  whom  living 

53.  Kind  of  work 

54.  Firm  |55.  Wages  j 56.  Behavior 

57.  Remarks 


No. 


3. 

4. 


S LEIGHTON  FARM  STUDY  SCHEDULE 
Part  II 


Name  (S.  F.  Record)  Committed  Majority  Time  at  S.  F. 


Sources  of  Information 


Remarks 


Girls  attaining  Majority,  1916-1920  (inclusive) 
Age  at  Interview,  25  years  or  over. 


Time  on  Parole 


Present  Name 


Address 


I Age 


Religion 


I Marital  Status 
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I.  WORK  AND  RESIDENCE  HISTORY 


a.  Firm 


b.  Process 


1.  Industrial  Record 


c.  Dates  d.  Wages 


a.  With  whom  living 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


2.  Residences 

:b.  Locality  c.  Dates 


e.  Remarks 


d . Remarks 


II.  PRESENT  HOME  CONDITIONS 


3.  Members  of 

Household 

" 

No. 

4.  Neighborhood 

a . Locality 

b.  Type 

c.  Condition 

d.  Nationality 

e.  Moral  Status 

f.  Recreational  Facilities 

g.  Educational  Facilities 

5.  House 

a.  Type 

b.  Condition 

III. 

HOME  EFFICIENCY 

6.  Marital 

Relations 

a.  Circumstances  attending  acquaintance 

b.  Circumstances  attending  Marriage 

c.  Attitude  of  husband 

d.  Attitude  of  wife 

7.  Care  of  Health 

a.  General  health  of  family 

b.  Use  of  Clinics,  etc. 

8.  Household  Management 

a.  Expenditures 

b.  Remarks 

c.  Furnishings 

d.  Quality  of  Housekeeping  |e.  Plan  of  Work 

f.  Sewing 

g.  Cooking  |h.  Garden 

N 
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IV.  CHILDREN 


9.  Motherhood 

a.  No.  Pregnacies 

b.  No.  Children 
living 

c.  No.  Deceased 

d.  No.  Legitimate 

e.  No.  Illegitimate 

10.  Cleanliness 

11.  Education 

12.  Discipline 

13.  Girl’s  Attitude 

V.  ECONOMIC  STATUS 


14.  Of  girl 

a.  Gainful  Employment 

|b.  Work  at  home 

1 

c.  How  employed 

d.  Firm 

e.  Process 

f . Wages 

g.  Dates 

h.  Remarks 

15.  Of  husband 

a.  Firm 

b.  Process 

c.  Wages 

d.  Permanency 

e.  Why  irregular 

16.  Savings 

a.  Insurance 

b.  Building  & Loan 

o.  Bank 

d.  Other 

17.  Other  sources  of  income 

a.  Charitable  Aid 

b.  Remarks 

VI.  SOCIAL  STATUS 


IS.  Leisure  Time  Activities 

19.  Self  Improvement 

20.  Kelation  to  Community 

a.  Neighbors 

b . Friends 

c.  Churcn 

d.  Clubs 

|e.  Others 

21.  Relation  to  Parental  Home 


a.  Parental  Home,  Present  compared  with  for-  lb.  Parental  Home  compared  with  girl’s  home 
mer 


c.  Parental  family’s  attitude  toward  girl 


d.  Girl’s  attitude  toward  Family  (Parental) 
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22.  Behavior  Record 


a.  Honesty 

b.  Sex  Morality 

e.  Drugs 

d.  Alcohol 

e.  Saloons 

f.  Parties 

g.  Stability 

h.  Mental  Attitude 

23.  Conflicts  with  Law 

a.  Complaints 

Cause 

Disposition 

b.  Arrests 

Cause 

Disposition 

24.  Secrecy  of  Commitment 

a.  Husband  His  attitude 

Girl’s  attitude 

b.  Others  Their  attitude 

Girl’s  attitude 

VII.  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  SLEIGHTON  FARM 

25.  Reception  of  Visitor 

26.  Present  Contact  with  the  Farm 

27.  Former  Contacts  with  the  Farm 

28.  Suggestions  as  to  policy  of  Farm 

29.  Effect  of  School  on  Girl  (her  opinion) 


30.  Attitude  of  parents  or  relatives  toward 
School 


81.  Girl’s  attitude  toward  delinquency  of  other  girls. 
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C.  SUPPLEMENTARY  LISTS 

I. 

Occupational  Status  of  Sleighton  Farm  Girls  Giving  Age  at  Marriage,  Job, 
Number  of  Jobs,  Wages  and  With  Whom  Living 

(Group  Followed) 


List  1.  Married  Women. 


Age  at 
Marriage 

Type  of  job 

■ 

No. 

of  jobs 

Wages 
per  Week 

With  whom  living 

GROUP  I:  NO  DIFFICULTY  IN  ADJUSTMENT 

21 

21 

1 

$5- $6 

None  

Married  2 weeks  after 

21 

2 

$10-$13 

$15 

“good  wages” 

$8-$15 

$20-$30 

$17 

$5-$10 

majority 
Employer 
Employer 
At  home 
Employer 

Relatives  and  hotel 

21 

1 

22 

DuPont,  Pnwdpr  Factory 

1 

22 

Domestic  and  nursing  

2 

23 

Hotel  and  factory  

2 

23 

Domestic  and  factory  

3 

Employer  and  at 
home 
Employer 

24 

Domestic  , 

3 

25 

No  record 

26 

Hospital  attendant 

5 

$45  a month  and 
board 

Hospital 

(Nursing) 

GROUP  II:  NON-SEX 

DIFFICULTY  IN  ADJUSTMENT 

21 

Domestic  and  restaurant  

2 

$10  $45  (with  tips) 

$15-$20 

$10-$15 

$17 

Boarded 

21 

3 

Home  and  with  Hus- 

21 

Restaurant  

3 

band 

At  home  and  board- 

23 

"Knitting  Mill 

3 

ing 

Boarding 

25 

No  reenrrl  

26 

No  record 

Relatives 

28 

Sales  and  factory 

$10-$12 

Boarding  and  with 
husband 

GROUP  III:  SEX  DIFFICULTY  IN  ADJUSTMENT 


21 

Domestic  and  sales  

5 

$8-$16 

Employer  and  hus- 

band 

21 

Homo 

21 

Domestic  

4 

$5-$7 

Employer 

21 

Factory  

4 

$18-$30 

Relatives  and  hus- 

band 

21 

Restaurant  (waitress)  

1 

$10  and  tips 

Relatives 

21 

Domestic  

1 

$8  $9 

Employer 

21 

Factory  

1 

“$11 

Relatives 

21 

Sales  and  office 

2 

$10-$18 

Relatives 

22 

Nurse  

N’.  R. 

Hospital 

22 

Domestic  

1 

$10 

Employer 

22 

Domestic  - 

3 

$6-$8 

Employer 

22 

Factory  

1 

$20-$25 

Relatives 

22 

Sales  . 

4 

$15-$39 

Relatives  and  board- 

ing 

22 

Factory  

i 

N.  R. 

Home 

24 

Domestic  

3 

$14 

Relatives 

24 

Factory  and  Restaurant  

2 

■$12-$14 

Relatives 

24 

Theater  and  factory 

2 

$10-$16 

Relatives 

24 

Factory  (forewoman)  

1 

$25-.$30 

At  home 

24 

Domestic  and  restaurant  

2 

$5- $40 

Employer  and  at 

home 

25 

Factory  

3 

$14-$16 

Boarding  and  at 

home 

25 

Factory  - 

1 

$18 

Boarding 

26 

Factory  

1 

$18 

Relatives 

GROUP  IV:  NOT  ADJUSTED 


22 

22 

Telephone  operator  

No  record  

1 

$16-$18 

Relatives 

24 

24 

Carnival  dancer  

No  record 

1 

No  record 
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List  2.  Widows 


Period 

Working 


Job 


No.  of 

Job?  Wages  per  Week  With  whom  Living 


GROUP  I:  NO  DIFFICULTY  IN  ADJUSTMENT 


3 

ye  art 

| Weaver  

1 

$22-$25 

Parents 

Group  III: 

Sex  Difficulties  in  adjustment 

8 

years 

.shier  

! 2 

$12 

Husband’s  aunt 

GROUP  II:  NON  SEX  DIFFICULTIES  IN  ADJUSTMENT 
List  3.  Separated  Women 

-6  years 
5 years 

Domestic  and  Clerk  ..  

Restaurant  

2 

. . 3 

$15 

$30-40  with  tips 

Sister 

Mother  (except  in 
summer  at  Atlantic 
City) 

GROUP  III:  SEX  DIFFICULTIES  IN  ADJUSTMENT 


6 

years 

| Not  Recorded , 

| Mother 

,8 

years 

$10-$50;  average  $30  j Own  home 

Works  for  self  __  1 

GROUP  IV:  NOT  ADJUSTED 


1 year 

2 years 
N.  R. 

1 

N.  R. 

Employer 

Sales-traveling  ...  ._  --  

S' 

fC 

• to 

$10 

Mother 

Probably  “running 

4 years 

Not  Recorded  ...  

around” 

Paramour 

4 years 

Restaurant  

3 

$40-$50 

Rooming 

4 years 

Prostitute  . ..  

Aunt 

List  4.  Single  Girls 

GROUP  I:  NO  DIFFICULTY  IN  ADJUSTMENT 


7 years 

4 years 

5 years 

Private  nurse  

1 

“good” 

Family  and  hospital 
Mother 

Former  employer. 

Nurse  

2 

“good” 

when  not  nursing 

0 years 

Domestic  and  factory  . 

4 

$5-$10 

Foster  family 

GROUP  II:  NON-SEX  DIFFICULTY  IN  ADJUSTMENT 


5 years 

1 Silk  mill  

3 

$1*2 

1 Aunt 

5 years 

Domestic  

3 

$8 

1 Employer 

GROUP  III:  SEX  DIFFICULTY  IN  ADJUSTMENT 


4 years 

Domestic  and  silk  mill  

4 

$10-$39 

Boarding 

5 years 

Cook - _ _ 

2 

$12 

Private  family 

6 years 

Restaurant  

4 

$10  and  tips 

Sister 

7 years 

Not  recorded  ... __ 

GROUP  IV:  NOT 

ADJUSTED 

4 years 

4 years 

Factory  

1 

$5.50 

At.  home 

4 years 

Factory  

N.  R. 

$10 

With  mother 

5 years 

Tailor  shop  (seasonal  work)  _ 

1 

N.  R. 

5 years 

Domestic  and  hotel  

6 

$5-$3 

With  man 

5 years 

Not  recorded  

5 years 

Not  recorded  ...  

6 years 

Domestic  ...  

3 

N.  R. 

Employer  and  rooms 

6 years 

Silk  mill  ..  

1 

$25 

At  home 
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II. 

Occupation  of  Sleighton  Farm  Girls  After  Majority,  Related  to 
Intelligence  Quotient 


(Group  Followed) 


Occupation  after  Majority 

Total 

Dull-Normal 
Normal  and 

Borderline 

Moron 

Total  

110 

45 

20 

45 

Domestic  Service 

10 

7 

1 

2 

Factory  and  Mill 

22 

7 

4 

11 

Hotel  and  Restaurant 

8 

1 

1 

6 

Domestic  and  Factory  . 

7 

4 

2 

1 

At  Home  or  Married 

25 

9 

5 

11 

Clerical 

1 

1 

Factory  and  Theater 

1 

1 

Laundry  - _ 

1 

1 

Hotel  and  Domestic 

4 

1 

1 

2 

Salesgirl  . . 

6 

5 

1 

Nurse _ 

3 

3 

Restaurant  and  Telephone 

1 

1 

Dancer  - __ 

1 

1 

Prostitute 

5 

2 

2 

i 

Telephone  Girl  

1 

1 

Seamstress  - 

1 

1 

Hotel  and  Factory 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Nursing  and  Clerical 

1 

1 

Sales  and  Factory  

2 

2 

Not  Reported  _ 

7 

2 

5 

III. 


Occupation  Before  Commitment 


Occupation  before  Commitment 

Total 

Intensive 

Group 

Additional 

Group 

Total  

203 

125 

'78 

At  Home  

37 

25 

12 

Factory  

26 

14 

12 

Domestic  and  Factory  

18 

10 

8 

Hotel  

9 

7 

2 

Clerk  and  Factory  

1 

1 

Soliciting  or  Prostitution 

2 

2 

Telephone  and  Domestic  . 

1 

1 

Factory  and  Sales  

2 

2 

Domestic  and  Sales  — 

3 

1 

2 

Factory  and  Hotel 

4 

4 

Store  

5 

3 

2 

Laundry 

6 

3 

2 

Clerical  

3 

3 

Fannwork  

1 

1 

Theater  and  Factory  - - 

3 

3 

Factory  and  Laundry  . 

2 

2 

Domestic  and  Hotel 

1 

1 

Not  Reported  

80 

63 

27 

